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“RING OUT THE OLD, 
RING IN THE NEW” 


his seems to apply to 
everything but records, to 
which collectors hang on for 
dear life — especially 
Vanguard and Bach Guild 
recordings. Many of our 
sales are to customers who 
have simply worn the old 
ones out. And this fond 
attachment applies not only 


to connoisseur items but to 
folk and popular song 
recordings that are supposed 
to be much more subject to 
the whims of fashion. But 
why not. when we offer in 
this category remarkable 
singers and personalities like 
+ Davrath, Baez and Montero, 
or the highlights of the 
notable 1960 Newport Folk 


98 Stereolab $5.95 Music Festival? Listed are 
stalog some new items that we 
y 4 i Sariaty In think collectors will hang 
} AW if i Street N w York 11.N.Y, on to for a long while. 
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ROY HARRIS: FOLKSON 
SYMPHONY, 1940. 


American Festival Choru 
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No. 29, “‘WIR DANKEN 

DIR, GOTT." 
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GABRIELI: SACRAE 
SYMPHONIAE & CANZONI 
FOR DOUBLE CHOIR 
AND BRASS. 


is) eso 









& @BGS-503 
MISCHA ELMAN PLAYS 
“CAPRICE VIENNOIS’’ AN 
OTHER KREISLER 
FAVORITES. 


VRS-1066 & eVSD-208 


Folk and Popular 
NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL 
1960 





Jimmy Oriftwo 


g 
VRS-90B4 & #VSD-208 

JOAN BAEZ 

VRS-9078 & eVSD-207' i 
NETANIA DAVRATH SINGS 
“BEHOLD THOU ART FAIR 
AND OTHER SONGS 
OF ISRAEL 

VRS-9077 & eVSD-207 
GERMAINE MONTERO 
MONTMARTRE LA NUIT — 
SONGS OF THE FRENCII 
MUSIC HALL Lae 










Critics’ Accolade 


\pant it refimed artist? ind AvTaMma 


n Sutur 


ken-uord record | hare ever heard.’’ Hentoff 


LAMENT FOR THE DEATH OF A BULL FIGHTER, AND OTHER POEMS AND SONGS 
OF FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA—Read and sung by Germaine Montero VRS-9055 
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His Hicuness, Prince Or.orsky, REQUESTS THE PLEASURE 
OF YOUR COMPANY AT A ‘GALA PERrORMANCE’) RECORDING OI 


» 
: 
By HERBERT GLASS 
» 
? 
J. STRAUSS: “Die Fledermaus” (Gala Peter Klein Blind): Vienna’ Phil- 

Performance); Hilde Gueden (Ros. harmonic Orchestra and State Opera 
linde); Erika K6th (Adele); Regina Chorus conducted by Herbert von Kara- 
Resnik (Orlofsky); Waldemar Kmeuntt ja With ‘Guest Artists” (see review 
Eisenstein); Giuseppe Zampieri (.\! Loudon Stereo set OSA-1319, six sides, » 
fred); Walter Berry (Falke); Eberhard S17.94 
Wachter (Frank); Erich Kunz (Frosch): — Krauss, ete. ee oe .. London A-4207 
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With its up-to-date techniques, charming 
dialogue, and generally good performances, 
it could easily replace the musically su- 


perior Krauss. 


Either way, the best perfor- 


mance of the work is available on London. 


HE ADVANCE publicity and also 
the earlier English reviews of this 


recording concentrated very heavily on the 


“Gala Sequence” of Act II and its ‘‘Guest 
\rtists”’. London’s idea of “Fledermaus” 
sa genuinely unbuttoned, anything-goes 
ir——as long as the music is thereby not 
misrepresented—is a delightful one; and 
this set has been accomplished with much 
gination 
KXrauss’ version of ‘‘Fledermaus’’ remains 
musically among the most perfectly 


realized opera (or operetta, if you prefer 
recordings Its one obvious failing is a 
ige one; there is no spoken dialogue. The 


vords in themselves have no literary value, 


but they do give us that needed rest be- 
twee ill the hit tunes. The joy of ex- 
pectat is missing from A-4207. The 
beautifully recorded Karajan has plenty 


e original dialogue, and more which 
eel composed especially for the 
ct The fine cast speaks it with 
el d it isa joy to have. CGueden is 
wonderful as on the Krauss, and 

e we are also able to sample her gift for 
She is unbelievably fetching in 

watch” duet with Eisenstein. 
te to it gives me the simple and 
desire to pinch her. Kmentt has a 
tractive voice. But he often uses 
iffly Eisenstein emerges with 
ty and humor in the spoken 
Patzak on the old London 


196] 


creates a character without ever speaking 
a word.) Walter Berry, one of our best 
young baritones, makes a splendid impres- 
sion as Falke. Still, Alfred Poell is un- 
forgettable in this part on the Krauss. His 
duet with Patzak in the first act has a 
rakishness which is missing in the new set. 
The Briiderlein und Schwesterlein ensemble, 
one of Strauss’s greatest inspirations, is not 
Poell and 


relaxed, full of 


very affecting under Karajan. 
Krauss made it very 
subtleties of orchestral phrasing and 
dynamics, and genuinely touching. Kara- 
jan treats it squarely and Berry is thereby 
given little opportunity to bring across the 
meaning of his words. In this scene we see 
that Krauss was the ruler of this field. I 
am tempted to say that he was the one 
conductor of recent times who seemed to 
have any deep link with that merry, charm- 
ing, free-loving Vienna which most proba- 
bly never existed anywhere but in the 
imagination. Krauss made Strauss some- 
thing really unique, applying techniques to 
it that he did not find appropriate to any 
other music. Krauss was original; Kara- 
jan is not, but still manages to do well by 
Strauss. His current effort is infinitely 
superior to his older attempt, Angel 3539. 

London has gone all out for Karajan and 
the cast. The stereo presents us with 
great halls filled with buzzing people, and 
dance music heard, during the dialogue, 


from a great distance or through half- 
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Giuseppe Zampieri and Hilde Gueden listening 


to a playback during the recording session 


closed doors It's all quite sensational, to all Alfreds on records, even Krauss 
ind pleasant. Krauss’ approach was much — gorgeous-voiced Dermota Erich Kunz 
more intimate; therefore the rec ording is again assumes the speaking role of Fros« h 








ilso more intimate. But there is no reason the jailer He is given more to do here 
for Londo ot to take advantage of than on the recent \ckermann-led Angel, 
todas technique Karajan’s very reviewed not very favorably by J. B. in the 
straightforward, “big’’ treatment is well- November ARG, and even gets to sing a 
suited to the stunning sound bit of Ach, wie so herrlich su schau'n. Kunz 
Getting back to the cast: K6th uses her is a genius. To those who understand 
igile, lovely coloratura with great skill; what he is doing here, it should become 
but dramatically she emerges only in the ipparent why he has long reigned as a 
spoken passages as the pert chambermaid super star of the Staatsoper and Volksopet 
called for Wilma Lipp managed it without being the possessor of a knock-’em 
superbly just by vocal nuance with Krauss. dead voice I have reserved Resnik tor 
Zampieri's lame is new to me His voice last because she deserves a spec ial place of 
s powerful and appealing, occasionally a honor. Her sharp, knowing portrayal of 
nite forced. He is a rather bland Alfred, the effete eighteen-vear-old Prince Orlot 
ot at all taking advantage of the comic sky isa high point of the set and leaves all 
potentialities of the role—a failing common competition in this role far behind. She's 
; funny without being hammy, and her aria 


Waldemar Kmentt (left) just sat on a glass of beer . : 2 
is splendidly done. She and Gueden are 


the real stars of the recording. ‘That ends 


the discussion of “Die Fledermaus” by 
Johann Strauss This new version § ts 
highly recommended. With its up-to-date 
techniques, charming dialogue, and gener- 
ally good performances, it could easily 
replace the musically superior Krauss 
Ikither way, the best performance of the 
work ts available On London 

I approached the “gala sequence” with 
some trepidation. | think that many of us 
find it difficult to be excited by the pros 
f hearing Birgit Nilsson slam into 
I Could Have Danced All Night from you- 


know-what. There is always that painful 


pect 


specter in my mind of a great prima donna 
before Ed Sullivan’s TV cameras; she 
begins to wiggle her hips, snap her fingers, 
ind breaks out into, e.g., Darktown 


y. 
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Strutters’ Ball. Audiences usually find this 
kind of heart-warming, and singers seem to 
like the audience reaction of “ain't she cute 
showing her kinship with us slobs!"" You 
see, she’s letting her hair down. She's 
degrading herself, as it were. It’s also 
quite likely that she’s giving an atrocious 
rendition of Darktown Strutters’ Ball. After 
this lengthy preface, I will disappoint all 
those who have cared to go this far by 
g that this does not happen here. Of 
course, we cannot see what is happening; 
but heat ny it gives a good idea Until her 
very operatic ending, Nilsson’s excursion 

to Lerner and Loewe is charming. She 
makes it sweet and innocent. While keep- 

¢ her voice well below Briinnhilde volume 
ind intensity, she nevertheless does not 
hibit her gifts to the point where the 
oice sounds unnatural. She’s having a 
good time without being condescending; 
ind we should be able to do the same. 

The rest of the show features Renata 
Febaldi in Lehar’s Vilia-Lied (in Italian 
Fernando Corena in a marvelous Domino, 
iccompanied by accordion and piano; next 
s Nilsson, followed by such stars as Mario 
del Monaco singing Passione, Jussi 
Byjoerling in Dein ist mein ganzes Herz 


iostly in Swedish), Teresa Berganza ina 


Basque Lullaby, Joan Sutherland with 
B, , Summertime sung by Leontyne 
Price, Giulietta Simionato and Ettore 


Bastianini in Anything You Can Do from 
“Annie Get Your Gun’. After a hilarious 
e exchange with Orlofsky, Lijuba 


Welitsch closes the festivities very ap- 


propriately with Wen, Wien nur du allein. 
Vhese artists all do well with their assign- 
nent The sequence is charming and 
f ble. Noreservations. The Simion- 
to-Bastianini duet could easily have been 
the least funny and most condescending of 
esti But it is quite delightful—out 
ginal context, of course. The 

we english is quaintly lousy, par- 
her gut they never lay it on 

( | Vhev're having such fun that 


hould be swept right along 


iin that you will have a good 
th Mr. Strauss, and with the 
e but very pleasant bedfellows with 


don’s imaginative staff has 





Even 
Karajan 
laughed 


Adele( Erika Koeth) confronts Eisenstein( Kmentt) 


Rehearsing the final scene: left to right, Eberhard 
Waechter, Walter Berry (background), and Erich Kunz 
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Mutually 
exclusive 
virtues 


Das Lied trom 
W alter (No. 3) 

and Kletzki 
(with baritone) 


JACK DIETHER 































USED to be fashionabie to assert tha 
if Mahler’s music were at all acceptabk 
this was chiefly by virtue of his extr 


In othe 
words, while the music itself might be 


ordinary luck in his interpreters. 


worthless, a great artist could fool us into 
thinking otherwis I believe the apothe 
osis of such reasoning was reached in the 
thirties, in a headline in beloved old P.M 
which, ipropos of a performance ol the 
Fitth Symphony, boldly soto 
ee SUCCEEDS 
WHERE MAHLER FAILED” ue 
\ ei score has to be brought to life, 
and Mahler himself said, in his aphoristic 
wav, that ‘“‘the best music is not found in 
the notes.”” But this peculiar notion that 
the realization of a finished score in sound 
can ever be the principal creative act 
momentarily ¢ bad into good, rather 
than fulfilling something that is alread) 
good (to anvone who recognizes it from the 
printed score or manuscript )—this is some 
thing else It is something that is still 
being applied to other defenseless com 
posers, though it can no longer be palmed 
off on Mahler. We all know our Mahler 


too well now for even the most devout 


MAHLER: Dus Lied von der Erde; Adi 
Murray 
, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau 


if 


letto from Symphony No. 5; 
Dic kie (tenor 
baritone), Philharmonia Orchestra con 
ducted by Paul Kletzki. \ngel set 
3607-B, four sides, $9.96 (mono) or 
$11.96 (stereo 
MAHLER: Das Lied von der Erde; Mild 
red Miller (mezzo-soprano), Ernst Ha 
fliger (tenor), New York Philharmonik 
conducted by Bruno Walter. Lieder 
Mildred Mille: 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra coi 
ducted by Bruno Walter. Columbia set 
M2L-255, $9.96, or Stereo set M2S-617 
$11.96, four sides each 


Das Lied 1 
( avelti, Dermota, Klet perer 
Ferrie . Patzak, Walter London 4212 
nan, Hafliger, Van Beinur Epic 6023 
Hoffman, Melchert, Rosbaud Vox 10910, §)10912 
Forrester, Lewis, Reiner : RCA 6087, ©6087 
Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen) 
Fischer-Dieskau, Furtwangler 
Merriman, Van Beinu 
West, Scherchen 


nes fahr nde ne sellen;: 





Vox Box 115 





Angel 35522 
...Epic 6023 
Westminster 18842 
Flagstad, Boult London 5330, @25039 
Ludwig, Boult. . ‘ ms — @®©35776 
Forrester, Munch hahaa 2371, ©2371 
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Mahlerite to risk it Sut there are 
makes it 


\nd 


employing the 


cit retinements to this 

d better than it really is’’ heresy. 
o. the idea of actually 
ilternative baritone in the now well-estab- 


lished Lied von der Erde, 


il contralto or mezzo, being still 


instead of the 


Mahler’s music itself 


s controversial as 
sed to be, we are currently swamped with 


manifestos to the effect that the part is not 


really ited to a baritone, though the 


f Fischer-Dieskau makes us think 


eniuls 


lowever, critics can scarcely be blamed 


for repeating this mot, when an extensive 





ition of it already appears in the 
\ngel recording, in a 
Neville Cardus. He 


“it was with some misgiving 


wochure. of this 
candid little essay by 
confesses that 


that Laccepted Mr. \ ictor Olof’s invitation 


listen to a ‘preview’ of this recording,” 
since “IT was prejudiced against a man’s 
ice —even Fischer-Dieskau’s voice 


wing music deeply associated in my mind 
Vhor- 


“he has per- 


h Kathleen Ferrier and Kerstin 
borg.’ But, he concludes, 
suaded me 


into admitting that a man's 


voice 1 


to the heart of the 
ilthough “I hasten to add that I 


able to get 


HLS 
don't believe that any man’s voice except 
this 


Dieskau’s could win me to 


ew; and I would still prefer to hear 
Kathlee Well, that last clause is frank 
enough. Nevertheless, one can see why 
F er-Dieskau 


“wonderfully persuasive”’ 


. alte | 





\ngel included this essay, which antici- 
pates the objections of the skeptical and 


\fter all, 


essential to Angel that they be won over to 


takes over from there it is not 


the baritone proposition in general—only 
to this one 

My own feeling, on the contrary, is that 
the part is manifestly suited to the baritone 
voice per se, though not more so than to the 
contralto, except in the last movement, 
Der Abschied 


formance is indeed wonderfully persuasive, 


Fischer-Dieskau’s — per- 
but he is not persuading me of anything 
against my will, so I can imagine others 
I don’t know, 
Hans 


interpreter, but I 


who might be even better 
whether 
Mahler 


his voice and 


for instance, Hotter is a 
sympathetic 
think temperament would 
be ideal both for the recitatives and the 
contrastingly 


Abse hied. 


“seine 


passionate sections of the 
I can vividly hear him deliver 
in the stifled 
accents of his great Wotan narrative, “Als 


Stimme war umflort”’ 


junger Liebe Lust mir verblich’’—the accents 
that preface a fearful outery 
Yes, a 


second, this Abschied assuredly is, 


man’s part first, a woman's 
no less 
than the Aindertotenlieder, and those who 
have no trouble recognizing it in that case 
would, I think, 


had they been equally conditioned to great 


easily concede it here too 


performances of the part by male and 
female singers. Here we clearly perceive, 
e.g.,—what we have hitherto missed or not 
fully felt 


passages to the baritone and bass parts 


the close relationship of certain 
(Pater Ecstaticus and Pater Profundus) in 
the Eighth Symphony. We feel it in such 


characteristic modes of expression and 
at “O Schonheit, o 


ewigen liebens-, lebenstrunk’ne Welt’ (cor- 


turns of phrase as 
rectly translated by Deryck Cooke as ‘‘O 
beauty, o eternal love-and-life-intoxicated 
world”). Compare the music of “O Gott, 
beschwichtige die Gedanken, erleuchte mein 
bediirftig Herz” 
movements 


in the Eighth. In the 
Herbst and 
Von der Schénheit, however, there are no 


Der Einsame im 
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such strong affiliations with Mahler's 
“masculine” style, and one can sympathize 
with Alma Mahler's preference for the use 
of three singers, with a baritone for Der 
lbschied alone— as has also been essayved 
in concert 

Fischer-Dieskau certainly lends an 
idded tang to the “bitter tears” (‘‘meine 

ttern Trdanen’’) of Der Einsame And at 
**Veine Rk ne Lampe erlosch mit Knistern™ 
we again harken back to the “Ein Lamplein 
verlosch in meinem Zelt’’ or Kindertoten 
lieder. Von der Schonheit juxtaposes the 


“fresh voung horsemen” with the “silent 





longing” of > fairest of the lotus-pickers, 
id it is a toss-up which sex can best 
objectify the contrast Since it is one of 


the two poems written entirely in the third 





perso it isan equal ¢ hallenge to either 
\nd as the main section is scored in a 
predominantly high register —horn and 
woodwinds, violins and violas, harp and 
vlockenspiel, with infinitely light pisszcat 
bass the octave difference in the voice 
part naturally changes the texture com 
pletel Only a baritone capable of F.-D.'s 
extreme delicacy should attempt it. I like 


his originally onceived, slight staccato 
effect at the mention of playful banter 

Vecker , With the entry of the 
g, prancing horses and the change 
to full orchestra, the tonal contrast which 
ne i well prov icle pays dividends not 
heretofore duplicated. With never a split 


second’s loss of momentum, the inflections 


have an entirely new bite as the dotted 
eighths come tumbling out This move- 


Paul Kletzki 











ment is a virtuoso performance in its ow! 
right. 

The textural felicities abetted by one or 
the other vocal register are too evenly 
divided to discuss in any detail, since no 
clear preference would emerge. One line 
deserves special mention: the luminous 
“O sieh, wie eine Silberbarke schwebt der 
Vond,” near the beginning of Der Abschied 
The unison F between the contralto and 
the lower of the two clarinets in thirds 
converging on the first syllable of ‘Si/ber 
barke™’, creates one of the most poignant 
sounds in Mahler’s music. With the bari 
tone singing an octave lower, the sustain 
ing of the high third by the clarinets alone 
does not have quite the same indescribable 
resonance, while on the other hand the 
continuation of their melodic line stands in 
clearer reliet \ choice impossible to 
resolve 

One reason I envisioned Hotter in con 
nection with the “‘ton/os’’ (toneless) reci- 
tatives is that F.-D. does not emphasize 
this device as much as he might. Cardus 
writes that these passages “need to be sung 
‘without expression’, and at the same time 
the voice must not be imexpressive."” As 
ipplied here, I don’t know what he means 
by that. If he meant that a stylized sort 
of numbness is, in context, more eloquent 
than anything else, he would be right. But 
I doubt that he does mean that, since 
neither Fischer-Dieskau nor Ferrier, both 
of whom he is citing in that regard, dem- 
onstrates it With regard to the suc- 
ceeding passages, in which Mahler in- 
tended the singer to achieve as much con 
trast as possible to this Tonlosigkeit, he 
correctly perceives the aptness of F.-D.'s 
note of ecstasy which is very close to pain 
exactly the quality most characteristic of 
Mahler's most articulate moments, either 
in symphony or song 

In the Walter recording, the mezzo 
soprano voice of Mildred Miller has the 
virtues of directness and exactitude. Again 
there is hardly enough of that special con- 
trast with Der Abschied, of which neither 
Kletzki nor Walter seems to have the 
slightest awareness. But it is a pleasing 
voice throughout the range of this part 
without the more darkly tragic coloration 


of Forrester and Ferrier, though certainly 
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with no Joss of tone in phrases like “Jch 


ker cickung Miller 


‘ telligence to her assignment, and 


not” brings a 
particularly like her agile and forceful 
lake the 
phrasing of the words “Sonne der Liebe” in 


clarification of the melodic line. 
her first song. Every other singer but one 
reats the bottom D as a more or less im- 
poverished appoggiatura to the E flat to 


which it is tied—or else it cannot be heard 


ill. Only she and Nan Merriman land 
on it, properly treating the FE flat as the 
passing tone, and stressing the rising span 
ofaninth. Thissostrengthens the rhythm 


d contour that the woodwinds’ sequential 


follow-up is about twice as meaningful 


though better heard against the baritone’s 


istained note, to be sure, than the 
mezzo Equally impressive is Miss 
Miller's articulation of the chromatic 
change, up a semitone, on a single syllable 


Welt”. 


excuse for letting this sound as if the singer 


enstrunk’ ne There is no 


were merely repairing a flat entry, and 


Miller makes the most purposeful effect. 
If she 


were able to achieve the ineffable 
tillness of Forrester at such moments as 
we om Pferd”, her direct approach 


vould be even further enhanced. 
None of the 


tenors is really suited to 


he heroic scale of Das Trinklied vom 
lammer der Erde, but the microphone 
enables them to disguise that fact, and to 


concentrate on subtleties not always pos- 
je ona stage. Walter’s Ernst Hiifliger 
certainly gained assurance since his 
earlier recording under Van Beinum. Just 
ompare his projection of “Hier, diese 


nenn ich mein!” Now he seems to be 

ip the lute, instead of waiting 
ebody to pass it to him. Reiner 
e had him for his dynamic read- 


tead of the 


more lackadaisical 
| Lewis. The precipitous leap from 
3 flat in the “crouching ape” 
( ( quite terrifving Kletzki's 
\ ickie has a clear, steady voice 
he help of good placement, also 
gy out ina scintillating man- 
er, t his softer high tones are more 
¢ lon der Jugend also has an 
é tiness than before, and he 
etter This is quite an im- 

1961 


Mildred 
Miller: 
“directness, 
exactitude” 





pressive step forward for him, and bodes 


well. Dickie more closely approximates 


Hiafliger’s earlier rendition of this song 
Lewis is especially grateful here, and bene- 
fits from Reiner’s finer sense of timing. In 
Der Trunkene im 


tains the truest pianissimo in the episode 


Frithline, Lewis main 
with the singing bird, though all are good 
The phonograph is kind to the poor tenor 
in also sparing him the embarrassment, 
after his “Lasst mich betrunken sein”, of 
sitting on the stage for thirty minutes with 
nothing further to do (and not a drink in 
sight! 

both the 
Philharmonia Orchestra under Kletzki and 
the New York Philharmonic under Walter. 
The detail 
naturally imbues his interpretation with 


There is superb playing by 


latter’s loving attention to 
the more individual flavor, though both 
depart from Mahler's copious instructions 
This is Walter's 
third recording of Das Lied, and he has now 


when it serves their aims. 


added nearly five minutes to the duration 
Von der 
Schénheit, | am glad to note that he has 


of his initial 1936 version. In 
largely corrected his former tendency to 
annihilate the Tempo primo subito at cue 16 
by tapering off the preceding Allegro 


especially impermissible since the in- 


struction in the last three bars is “still 
faster’. But most conductors tend to shy 
away from the utter abruptness of this 
typical kaleidoscopic change. Van Beinum 
and Rosbaud both feel the need for a slight 
The 


only one who conducts it exactly as written 


pause, and Kletzki makes a whopper. 


is Klemperer, and this is tremendously 


sntniiialn -~—(Continued on page 431) 
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CALLAS: Portrait of a Prima Donna, 
»y George Jellinek. Zitf-Davis, $5 

MY DAUGHTER MARIA CALLAS, /y 
E angela Ca as n laboration with 
Li rence G. Blochman Fleet $4.50 

By GUSTL BREUER 


P ELAL) to happen sooner or later. Well 

it happened sooner and in duplicate 
But, true to its subject, it didn’t h ipper 
the traditional way For here we have not 
one but two biographies about La Divina 
though neither “ told to’ by the diva 
herself. Nor did these books wait until she 
had safely retired to nostalgic calm 


Of necessity the books are alike in ma 


respects \fter all, the skeleto of the 
tor f Nime Callas will forgive the 
parallel) has to be the same, and inet 
dent ill 1 refreshir y to ote that the 
ma event be 

But these skeletons have been covered, 
iwcording to thei tthors’ inclinations 
vith quite different coats, and the respec 
tive textures, colors ind thicknesses of 
those coats make ill the ditference lo 


my great amazement I found that although 
Mr Jelli ek’s book ts intinitels better 
written, he shows us a rather two-di- 


mensional Callas—a kind of wronged, mis- 


Callas “‘before”’ (in “‘| Vespri Siciliani’’, 1952) 
and Callas ‘“‘after’’ (in “‘Alceste’’ several years 
later)—Photos by Erio Piccagliani, Milan 











inderstood dove in tiger’s clothes —-while 


Mama Callas’ effort (as told to Mr. Bloch 
man) somehow rings much more true 
Don't get me wrong: neither book 
literature But while Mr. Jellinek trie 
perhaps too hard to explain his much 


misunderstood central character, Ev: 


gelia Callas manages—in a much more 
Sunday-supplement fashion——to give one 
impressions of the Callas ménage which 
are really convi Icing Could it be that 
having carried La Divina within her for the 
illotted nine months and having give 
birth to her during a thunderstorm (i 
Manhattan, by the way, not in Brooklyn! 
had something to do with the vivid im 


mediacy of her recollections? 


Mind you, both books are much more 





fun than either Stevens’ recent Sub 


vaytothe Met (as told to Kyle Crichton) « 
Biancoll’s The Flagstad Manuscript of a 


few vears back, but they are more fun onl 


because Callas is the 20th-century rei 
carnation of the Assoluta and because, true 
to that species, she is exactly not like the 
girl next door. No matter what you think 
of her screechy top notes she is, to put it 
mildly, ‘quite a girl’, and her genuine, un 
wavering dislike for her mother (so ver 
un-American!), her many battles with her 
superiors, and her most recent escapade 
with that contemporary Prince Charming 
just cannot be presented dully. (The last 
is not chronicled at all 

But reading those two books something 
rather strange happened to me: I found 
myself, contrary to expec tation, rather in 
sympathy with Mama Callas, who does 
not defend herself against the many o1 
slaughts of her famous daughter, but in 
stead defends her baby against the mis 
\nd at the 


same time I got rather impatient with Mr 


quoting, abusing world press 


Jellinek'’s devout effort at vindication to 
i degree where I found mvyself shouting 
several times: “Oh, come off it, man 

This remark was, alas, misunderstood 
by my whippet pup Becket who, shaking 


with remorse, left his rightful place on my 


The 
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hed to hide himself in the broom closet. 
of Callas’ 
sicalitv, her total artistry and/or per- 


neither book is worthy 


ilitv, and you cannot help feeling 


that—if a book had to be written—she her- 
self would have done a much better job 
fo sum up, and there is no sense giving 


iway the plot because you had better find 


it out for vourself: if vou want a straight- 
forward, well-written and elaborate “press 
bio’, get Mr. Jellinek’s book. If, how- 


VERDI 1 (Bulletin No. 1, 
of Verdi Studies 


The Institute 


nine articles on ‘‘Un 


B n Maschera’’. 629 pages; card- 
board bound lo be published thrice- 
vearly by the Instituto di Studi Verdi- 
ini, Via del Conservatorio 27, Parma, 
Italy (in Italian, German, and English). 
\nnual subscription, 7.500 Lire; single 
issues, 3.000 Lire 625 Lire = $1.00. 
ye FIRST fruit of a new and im- 
portant organization dedicated to the 
study ol every aspect of Giuseppe Verdi's 
life and work has just arrived. It is the 
litial publication of The Institute of 
Verdian Studies, which was established 


nder the patronage of the International 


Music Council UNESCO and the 
Italia Ministry of Public Instruction. 
The director of the Institute is Mario 
Medic its honorary president is Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti 

This issue is a fat one—629 pages in 
English, Italian, and German, and _ il- 
lustrated-—and is one of three planned to 
cover “Un Ballo in Maschera”. Verdi's 25 
other operas are to be dealt with in the 
ime extravagant manner. 

The publications are not all that the 
| r ns to do. It will encourage 
tud { Verdi's life and works, each 

tudy to be made active by 

ne of especially prepared opera and 
ert performances. It will determine 
through advanced training 

( or performers) proper styles for 
ert Verdi. It will supervise the 
| edition of Verdi's life work. It 

grand repository of every- 

ng to Verdi. Its dream: to 

‘ innual Verdi Festival in 


ever, you prefer the kind of reading you 


get in the week-end Mama 


Callas’ version, where you get much less 


papers, get 
data, less pages, more wartime Greece, 


but also more of a portrait. Otherwise, 
get Marcia Davenport's celebrated novel, 
Of Lena Geyer, and have done with it. 

P.S. An me: 


perhaps the best solution would be to buy 


afterthought occurs to 
some pre-wobble Callas recordings, e.g. the 
Angel ‘‘Tosca”’ or her first ‘Lucia’. 


Parma (one assumes in the Teatro Reggio). 

What reader 
interested in Verdi can enjoy just from the 
publication 


pleasure the American 


project, however, can be 
gathered by a listing of the articles in this 
first “The Years of Un Ballo in 
by Franco Abbiati comes from 


issue. 
Maschera” 
a four-volume life of Verdi published in 
1959 by Ricordi. It takes us from the 
beginning of Verdi's correspondence with 
his librettist Somma to the end of Verdi's 
battle thick-skulled 


censors. 


with the Bourbon 


Then come some unpublished letters, 
Walker, followed by 


Francesco Flora’s article on the libretto of 


edited by Frank 


“Un Balloin Maschera”’ , which is examined 
“in its intimate relationship to the music, 
that is, in terms of the dramatic whole.”’ 
‘The Opera” by Guido Pannain covers the 
relationship between music and dramatic 
Nicolas 
“Designing Verdi 
Operas and the La Scala Productions of 
Un Ballo in Maschera’’, Herbert Graf on 
“The Staging of Un Ballo in Maschera”’, 
Eugenio Gara on ‘The Career of the Opera 


representation. Alexandre and 


Jenois comment on 


through a Century of Performances’’, 
Massino Mila on ‘Problems of Philology 
and Interpretation’. These articles are 
followed by an extremely detailed and 
penetrating criticism of “Ballo” recordings 
by Giuseppe Pugliese. The publication is 
rounded out with an essay on Verdi by 
Bacchelli Barili’s 


“Unpublished Notes on Verdi’. 


Riccardo and Bruno 

‘There seems to me to be little doubt that 
this is the music book of the year, and 
certainly it will be for opera lovers. | 
recommend it with enthusiasm to all who 
CEE. 


long to know Verdi better. 
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FROM TINFOIL TO STEREO: 
lution of the Phonograph, by Oliver Read 
and Walter L. Welch. Indianapolis and 
New York, Howard W. Sams & Co., 
Tine The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., $9.95 


Evo 





1 Guest Review 


By FRED M. KLEEBERG 


ERHAPS no other invention compar- 
able to the phonograph in commercial 
importance and social impact has been so 


neglected by historians \s recently as 





_R. D. Darrell was obliged to write in 
his Sc hirme r’ Guide to Books on Music and 
Vu ans: “Curiously enough there is 
no av tilable publication that deals ade 
quately with the history and development 
of the instrument Four vears later, 
Roland Gelatt’s The Fabulous Phonograph 
Lippincott) filled this void. Nevertheless 
many record collectors and others in- 
terested in the phonograph’s colorful 


history hoped that somebody else would 


A record collector since his teens, Mr 
Kleeberg has long been interested in the 
cultural and commercial history of — the 
phonograph The growth of his collection 
to include early records of many kinds 
including Edison Diamond Discs and 
ertical cut Pathés—stimulated his curiosity 
about the rival inventors and manufacturer 
whose conflicts comprise so much of the 
recording industry's story. He is a former 
executive vice president and trustee of the 
Vew York Society for Recorded Music 
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augment Gelatt’s competent but neces- 
sarily condensed 320-page survey. For 
several vears, we have awaited this long- 
promised contribution of Messrs. Read and 
Welch 


port that it is badly researched, badly 


It is no pleasure, therefore, to re- 


written, disorganized, and nearly valueless 
is history because of its biased point of 
view 

Even before the frontispiece photo of 
Thomas \. Edison facing Chapter 1, the 
Wizard of Menlo Park has been compared 
to Leonardo da Vinci (page vii) and credited 
with the invention of tape recording (page 
1). For over half its 540 pages, this “true 
ind complete story of the industry"’ is 
primarily a partisan defense of Edison that 
sometimes descends to the level of polemic 
and occasionally twists the facts to suit its 
special pleading Indeed, much of the 
book reads less like a history than a re- 
buttal of Gelatt who, in The Fabulous 
Phonograph, paints a less Leonardo-like 
and—to this reviewer—more objective 
portrait of the inventor and his policies 
with regard to his favorite invention. 

It is regrettable that the authors feel 
compelled to defend Edison so aggressive- 
lv. He needs no defense—his many ac- 
complishments speak for themselves. But 
even Edison was human with human fail- 
ings. Unfortunately, his deafness and lack 
of musical sophistication made him ill- 
suited to guide the destinies of the phono- 
graph—a fact which Messrs. Read and 
Welch refuse to face 

Instead, we are treated to a sort of soap 


opera in which Edison is arrayed against 
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lO- 


Kip 


ist 


the forces of darkness in the form of rival 

yventors or manufacturers and thet 
ents and lawyers The activities of 
Edison's competitors are described in such 
terms as “intrigue, chicanery, corporate 


manipulations Court decisions that 


inst him are “infamous”, ‘‘unjust’’, 


or a most spec ious interpretation”. 
Edison's errors of judgment—his emphasis 
on the phonograph as an office dictating 
machine rather than an instrument of 
entertainment, his delay in improving 
recording quality and extending playing 
time, his reluctance to abandon the cylin- 
der for the disc, his too-late introduction of 


mi-compatible (albeit superior) hill-and- 
dale dis 


mized, justified, or explained away 


ill these and others are mini- 


It was, after all, Edison who coined the 
expression about genius being ninety-nine 
per cent perspiration. ‘The perseverance 
that could test thousands of materials in 
the search for a practical filament for the 
incandescent light could also manifest 
tself in a stubbornness that rejected when- 
ever possible any development that did not 
originate his own laboratory and that 


led him to persevere in unsound com- 


mercial policies. That such stubbornness 
Was not restricted to his phonographic 
iclivities is shown by his refusal to admit 
the superiority of alternating current 


which cost him control of the electric 
dust ind his tinancially disastrous 


ittempts 


t ore extraction with the “Giant 


20 
Of more concern to the serious record 
". . ei a , 
collector was Edison's attitude of near- 
Edison Phonograph of 1887 had what was described 
as an “‘electric motor works”. The recording and 
reproducing diaphragms were arranged on a swivel 
for interchange. (Handbook of the Phonograph.) 





contempt for classical music. Particularly 
during the two decades of Edison disc 
recording, he was often producing a better 
(and more expensive) product than his 
competitors Instead of producing a 
classical catalogue that would appeal to 
the awakening musical tastes (and snob- 
bishness) of the well-to-do who could afford 
the more expensive Edison machines and 
records, the preponderance of Edison 
recordings remained in the category of 
“heart songs’, ‘‘coon songs’, and other 
ephemera for the folks on the farm. When 
good artists were engaged their talents 
were often wasted—Maggie Teyte to 
record Dixie, Frieda Hempel to record Ma 
Curly Headed Baby. Nearly every record 
was approved or rejected by Edison per- 
sonally in spite of his admitted musical 
ignorance. His mechanical, non-musical 
obsession with tremolo consigned many a 
fine recording to the reject pile. His con- 
tempt for his own recording artists has 
recently been revealed in the publication 
by Raymond Wile of some of Edison’s 
comments on test recordings. In another 
direction, while he did produce the first 
long playing record (an 80 r.p.m. vertical- 
cut dise playing twenty minutes which did 
not track very well), not one of these 
records took musical advantage of the 
extended playing time since each selection 
on the discs released ran four minutes or 
less! 

\n example of the authors’ general ap- 
proach is shown in their account of Edison's 
decision to get out of the phonograph busi- 
ness: ‘‘He did so because he knew what 
had to be done to save his enterprise. 
Those who are now working with the 
Thomas A. Edison Industries Division of 
the McGraw Edison Company. . .may 
rightfully respect the sagacity and courage 
of Mr. Edison in sacrificing his favorite 
interest to the welfare of his employees 
and associates.” After all, this was the 
man who in 1886 had moved the Edison 
Machine Works from New York to Sche- 
nectady while his workers were out on 
strike, leaving them to come back to an 
empty building, and who in 1919 fired his 
entire personnel department (organized by 
his son Charles) along with hundreds of 
other workers with the remark: ‘‘Hell, I’m 
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Left, the 
Edison’ Tin- 
foil Phono- 
graph (1878); 
above, the 
Edison 
‘*Fireside’’ 
model (1909) 


around here.” 


doing the hirin’ and firin’ 


Bias aside, the bovk contains many 
errors and omissions inexcusable in a work 
so long in preparation and with such pre 
tension at completeness and authority 
For the date of Edison’s invention of the 
phonograph, the authors accept the now 
discredited date of \ugust 12, 1877 which 
ippears on a sketch drawn by the inventor 
from memory some time after the event 
In their researches at the Edison Labora- 
tory National Monument they could have 
found, in the diary of Charles Batchelor, 
one of Edison's assistants, the correct date 
of December 6, 1877. In the chapter on 
‘“\ National Archive of Recorded Sound” 
there is no information about Europe later 
than that taken from a 1925 article in The 
Gramophone about the Vienna Phonogram 
\rchives The authors seem unaware of 
the British Institute of Recorded Sound, 
which has been in existence since 1955 
Nor, apparently, have they read any of the 
survey of world sound archives which Dr 
\.F.R. Lawrence has been publishing in 
Cahiers d'Etudes de Radio-Television since 
1956 

lo the melancholy recital of this book’s 
shortcomings must be added the observa- 
tion that it seems to have been neither 
edited, copy-edited, nor proofread. The 
iuthors jump from subject to subject and 


back again—for example, the introduction 
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of 4-minute Amberol cylinders is related 
on page 100 and again on page 184. In the 
chapter on “Corporate Genealogy’’ we 
read that ‘‘The genealogy of the E.M.L., 
Ltd. and the Phillips [ste] group and their 
special relationships to the American com- 
panies will be of special interest."” There 
follows more than two pages about the 
E.M.I. companies but we are not told 
about E.M.I.’s entry into the American 
market through Angel Records and the 
purchase of Capitol; about Philips there is 
not another word. 

Roland Gelatt, the arch-enemy, is called 
“Robert Gelatt’’ when not identified as 
“the writer of a popularized treatment of 
the phonograph saga.” John Kreusi, 
Edison’s workman who built the first 


phonograph, appears at the beginning of 


the book as ‘“Krusi”’. The address of 
Gianni Bettini’s recording studio is given 
as 115 Fifth Avenue; the reproduction of 
an advertisement on the preceding page 
clearly shows the address to have been 110 
Fifth Avenue. Among the first Victor 
albums sets, we are informed, was the 
“Schuman Quintette, Opus 67.”" And so 
on, and so on. On the basis of such care- 
lessness, one is forced to distrust every date 
and spelling in the book. 

The story of the phonograph already 
abounds in hearsay and downright fairy 
tales. So that historical accuracy is not 
well served by this well-intentioned but 
unreliable compendium which will now 


undoubtedly be used as a reference work 
by those unwilling or unable to go back to 


the primary sources themselves. 
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FRANCIS POULENG, by Henri 
ranslated by Edward Lockspeiser. 


Press, $5 


Hell; 


Grove 
{ Guest Review 

By JOHN M. WORAM 

those who are not up on their 


OR 
French, a word of caution is in order. 


This very handsome edition purports to be 
in English Hell's 


original text for the most 


translation of Henri 
\nd so it is, 
part, but it should be noted that the trans- 
lator has liberally sprinkled the volume 
with 


Phis can be quite distracting. 


intranslated sentences and_ verses. 
The French- 
speaking reader will no doubt prefer the 
iriginal edition; others should not be left 
to cope with sentences such as: ‘Milhaud’s 
counter with Poulenc had reminded 


D'Indy: ‘La 


first el 


him of the mot of Vincent 


miu te frangalse deviendra ce que le pro- 
hain musicien de genie voudra qu'elle 

p. 32]. I hope that any future 
printings will provide the necessary trans- 
lations, if only as footnotes 


\lthough there is no mention of it on the 
icket or title page, this is an abridged 
edition 


rhe last sentence of the preface 


vives the only mention of this fact, and 


then almost as an afterthought. I wonder 


why we cannot have a complete edition. 
Certainly a 


] 


© Css 


man of Poulenc’s stature de- 
erves 
certainly I felt the 

When 
George Balanchine revised the composer's 


scenario for the ballet, Aubade, 


In several places, 


. little more information. 


Was it with 
On the 


Poulene’s suggestions? 


subject of the Mass in G, the text de- 


FOLK MUSIC OF HUNGARY, by Zol- 

t } from the Hun- 
with the 
n edition by Ronald Tempest 


nd Cynt Jolly. Macmillan, $6.75. 


i? y; translated 


ed in accordance 


By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


F FRANZ LISZT were to return to 
eartl | read this learned treatise on 
Hu 


lk music he would, no doubt, 
19th 


had 


he In the century this 


1 ian 


nusical ld that the Gypsies were the 


convinced the 


creat perpetuators of the national 


scribes the Kyrie and the Sanctus as being 
entrusted to women’s voices. The index 


Now 


the Salabert edition of the work contains as 


states that the Mass is in four parts. 


many as eight parts, with tenors and basses 
in both the Ayrie and Sanctus. Is this the 
work of some latter-day Rimsky, or did 
Poulenc rewrite the Mass at a later date? 


The 


questions. 


book offers no answers to these 


One of the hazards of writing on con- 
temporary composers is their habit of pro- 
ducing important works 


just after the 


completion of their biographies. Poulenc’s 
popular monodrama, “La Voix Humaine” 
was introduced in 1959, which was a year 
too late for inclusion in this book. (See 
the May, 1960, issue for a feature review 
of the RCA Victor Soria Series recording. ) 

The book concludes with a catalogue and 
index of the composer's works. The ap- 
propriate page numbers are given when the 
music is discussed in the text. Of course, 
in a book of this size 
that 


118 pages) one can 


not expect every last work will be 


discussed. Nor is the catalogue complete; 
I note for example the omission of the 
comédie-bouffe, “Le Gendarme Incompris”’, 
listed in the Thompson Cyclopedia as 
written in 1920. 

The publishers have appended a selected 
discography of LP recordings. It is a 
shame that so many of these are no longer 
listed by Schwann and are therefore un- 


available. Perhaps this book, despite its 
shortcomings, will help awaken sufficient 
interest in Poulenc to justify some re- 


releases. 


folk music. His theories, despite all their 
apparent documentation, were principally 
based on his personal admiration for the 
Gypsies’ skill as instrumentalists, and his 
approval of their Bohemian existence and 
lack of cant. Liszt wrote two volumes of 
romantic prose to prove his case. In view 
of his great popularity these theories went 
practically unchallenged until the turn of 
the century. 


Hun- 


dis- 


By then, however, a number of 


had 


postulations. 


garian musicians thoroughly 
Barték 


quite by accident in 1904 heard a peasant 


credited Liszt's 
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girl sing a Hungarian folk song. This was 
such a revelation that shortly afterward he 
organized a recording trip to remote 
villages scattered throughout the country 
in search of authentic folk music. In this 
research he was joined by a fellow com 
poser, Zoltan Kodaly Together they 
worked intermittently for many vears, 
collecti v 


results of their studies, as well as com- 


wialyzing and classifying the 


posing works based on Hungarian folk 
music 

Like his music, Kodalv’s writing has 
clarity and precision. This in itself is a 
tremendous boon in a field cluttered with 
ponderous treatises He develops his 
themes like an architect designing a build- 
ing, beginning with a general concept and 


developing and elaborating it to the last 


ne detail There is no extraneous or in- 


consequential material in this book 
though its scope is all-embracing 
This work is a model of scholarship, a 


remarkable document of an important 


musical culture What distinguishes it 


from other books on this subject is the 
Nodal, 


places it its proper context as part ol a 


broad treatment given folk musi 


total musical culture, by demonstrating its 
relation to art, church, and popular musi 
of the various strata of the Hungarian 


population throughout the iges Hu 


rian folk music has constantly revitalized 


gal 
itself by absorbing, eliminating and tra 
forming new material to fit its own 
traditional forms 

In the chapter Primitive Stratum of Folk 
VWusic, Kodaly traces the course of M wvar 
folk music from its oriental beginnings 
dating back thousands of vears to its 
modern forms. He claims that even today 
the language, as well as music, ts still based 
on its primitive foundations. To prove this 
thesis he defines the basic form built on the 


c scale and illustrates by many 





pentatoni 
musical examples the variants resulting 
from it. Students of this material will be 
fascinated by his detailed comparative 
study with the music of other peoples 
Examples from the Cheremissian and 
Chuvash tribes of the U.S.S.R. authenti- 


cate their close relation to the Magyar 


prototype 
In the chapter The New Style of Folk 








Vusic, the author describes the emergence 
of a new form in the 17th century, more 
European than Oriental, and closely con- 
nected, it would seem at first glance, with 
the polyphonic music of the art world 
But here the author presents an exciting 
concept. He claims that the new melodies 
based on medieval church modes are a 
continuation of the old pentatonic struc- 
ture. This ancient form is revealed if the 
unstressed notes which appear in the new 
songs are left out \s further evidence he 
shows that the phrasing of these new songs 
Is quite different from those of modal 
church melodies \ccording to his view, 
the pentatonic nature of Hungarian folk 
music is so strong that it molds everything 
to conform to it. The fate of sentimental 
songs stemming from the art world, 
popular in the Hungarian countryside 
during the period 1850-1900, is another 
case in point Phen the pendulum began 
to swing the other way. From that time 


on Magyar I 


strated their allegiance to the ancient 


ik songs once more demon 


heritage 

\ number of chapters are devoted to 
various folk music forms—their history 
and musi al bac kground children’s songs 
ind = regdés, these last associated with 
incient folk customs related to fertility 
rites but sung today as Christmas carols, 
and the dirges, also harking back to remote 
times Now forbidden by law, these 
orations for the dead are still being held in 
secret.* Also of unusual interest are the 
beggars’ songs, derived from art songs of 
the medieval period and assimilated into 
peasant culture; flower songs, and love 
songs, condemned by the church for thet 


frankly physical nature 


In the chapter Reciprocal Influences in 
Folk Music, Kodaly points out that though 
Hungarian peasantry has resisted the 
regular rhythms and stresses of German 
folk music, it has incorporated strains from 
the music of other neighboring peoples 
such as the Slovaks (spread by tinkers 
Croatians, Rumanians, Moldavians and 
Galicians more congenial to it. On the 


other hand, the Hungarian middle class 


*Excellent examples of Rumanian dirges will be 
found on Folkways P-419, “Folk Music of Ru 
mania”, from the collection of Béla Bart6k. 
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ye 


evolved a folk music closely identified with 
the German tradition, a folk culture similar 
to that of the middle class of other Eastern 
European countries. This internationalism 
in music bears out Barték’s theory of the 
vreater frequency of transmission of art by 
the cultured classes than by peasants. 

[n the final chapter, nstrumental Music, 
Kodaly discusses the role of the Gypsies in 
the national folk music. He acknowledges 
their skill as instrumentalists but points 
out that the basic material for their im- 
provisations were peasant-inspired. The 
peasants never participated in the in- 
strumental aspect of music except as 


listeners. The Gypsies accompanied their 


dances but the Magyar country folk did 
the singing. 

One is tempted to speculate what Liszt 
would have written if he had been a man 
of the 20th century. An active participant 
in an age which worshiped flamboyant 
virtuosity for its own sake, he was bound 
to be impressed by the dazzling instru- 
mental technique of the Gypsies. Small 
wonder, then, that the simple peasant 
songs passed him by. Not until our own 
time were the uncomplicated forms of folk 
music properly assessed. The Kodaly 
study is one of the best examples of modern 
scholarship on this subject, and should be 
read by every serious student. 





Other books received for review 


STRAVINSKY, by Roman Vlad. Oxford 
University Press, $7. 

THE NEW OXFORD HISTORY OF 
MUSIC, VOLUME III: Ars Nova and 
the Renaissance, 1300-1540, edited by 
Dom Anselm Hughes and Gerald Abra- 
ham. Oxford University Press, $11.50. 

THE REAL JAZZ (New Revised Edition), 
by Hugues Panassié. A. S. Barnes & 
Co., $4.95 

\ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MUSIC 
“more than 600 illustrations”), by Paul 
Henry Ling and Otto Bettmann. W. W. 
Norton & Co., $10 

THE INTERPRETATION OF BACH’S 
KEYBOARD WORKS, by Erwin Bodky. 
Harvard University Press, $10. 

THE HARVARD BRIEF DICTION- 
\RY OF MUSIC, by Willi A pel and 

Ralph T. Daniel 

Press, $3.95 


PAPE RECORDING AS A PASTIME, 


{ 


Harvard University 


rnison and Douglas Gardner. 
Londo Souvenir Press, 15s.;  dis- 


\merican by Taplinger 


Publ y Co.. 33 
THE ANNA RUSSELL SONG BOOK; 
VWichael Ffolkes. The 
( ’ress, $2.95. 

UPO? IY LIPS A SONG, by Kate 
t Funk and Wagnalls, $3.95. 
\MERT S TASTE, 1851-1959: The 
( ents of a Century Reported 

emporary Observers in the 
Ta 


Pages of The New York Times, edited by 
Marjorie Longley, Louis Silverstein, and 
Samuel A. Tower. Simon & Schuster, 
$12.50. 

CHORD AND DISCORD (Vol. 2, No. 9); 
15 articles, including “Bruckner and 
Mahler in the First Years of the Stereo 
Disc’ by Jack Diether. Available free 
from The Bruckner Society of America, 
697 West End Avenue, New York 25, 
N. Y. 

ELECTRONIC ORGAN HANDBOOK, 
by H. Emerson Anderson. Howard W. 
Sams /Bobbs-Merrill, paperback, $4.95. 

PORTRAIT OF A SYMPHONY; text 
and photographs by Constantine Manos; 
Foreword by Aaron Copland. Basic 
Books, $10. 

PENNSYLVANIA SONGS AND LEG- 
ENDS, edited by George Korson. Johns 
Hopkins, $7.50. 

WORDS ON MUSIC, by Ernst Bacon. 
Syracuse University Press, $4. 

MUSIC AS METAPHOR: The Elements 
of Expression, by Donald N. Ferguson. 
University of Minnesota Press, $4.75. 

BRECHT: The Man and His Work, by 
Martin Esslin. Doubleday, $4.50. 

CHOPIN: An Index of His Works in 
Chronological Order, by Maurice J. E. 
Brown. St. Martin’s Press, $8. 

MUSIC IN PROTESTANT WORSHIP, 
by Dwight Steere. Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press, $4.50. 
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the Car- 
Sviatoslay 


reliably informed that 


AM 
negie Hall 


Richter were taped and will be released 


recitals of 


ona series of LPs this spring, clinkers and 
all. I hope that this plan materializes 
because the public is becoming too much 
iccustomed to 


“perfect’’ performances, 


ever so skillfully assembled from takes 
and snippets recorded in barren studios 
Personally, I do not object to an occasional 
audience reaction—not even a staccato of 
coughs can dispel the magic of a com- 
manding artistic presence. And who cares 


such a situation? 


about dropped notes i1 
Simon Barere dropped plenty of them dur- 
ing his Carnegie Hall recitals, but those 
Remington LPs that resulted are treasures. 
More about this, perhaps, in the February 
issue, which will be of special interest to 
pianophiles. . .I hear that James Grayson, 
who was president of the “original’’ West- 
minster (that is, before this once highly 
respected label started to court disaster 
by turning its back on the connoisseur 

is about to announce a new “independent” 
record club. The stress will be on quality, 
ind there will be no undercutting of legiti- 
mate dealers because the material will not 
I understand that 


“The Indian 


Ouee n”’ heretofore to be had only on sub- 


be available in stores 
the sampling of Purcell’s 


scription from The Record Society of 
length on 
1959, ARG) will 


be among the initial selections. 


England (and reviewed at 
pages 673/4 in the May, 
. On page 
426 our London correspondent hints at a 
grahms A 


Serenade by Lorin Maazel 


new recording of the major 
I am equally 
pleased to forecast a new D major Serenade 
by Leopold Stokowski 30th of 


works have been disgracefulls 


these 
neglected 


for too many years Several of Leonard 


Bernstein's more exciting New York 
Philharmonic performances have been re- 
corded, among them (I am told) the Han- 


del Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day and the Liszt 


“Faust”? Symphony \fter hearing the 
NHK Symphony of Tokyo I am at a loss 
to understand the paucity of recordings 
by this orchestra in American catalogues. 


I was prepared to be favorably impressed, 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 






but I was not ready to believe—as I now 
f the half-dozen 
Wilhelm 


Schiichter’s interpretations (of the Frotca 


insist—-that this is one « 


great ensembles of the world. 


notably) were uninspired at best, but the 
plaving of his strings and brasses especially 
were as good as one can find anywhere, 
and the precision of the various choirs 
was no less awesome than the phrasing 
from the first desks Really, somebody 
ought to sign this organization at once 
and get going with a program of standard 
there is 


oriental repertoire (presumably 


such a thing)...Dave Kapp deserves 
enormous credit for having proved that 
baroque and otherwise “‘esoteric’’ reper- 
toire can hold its own in an ever more re- 
sistant market if properly merchandised 
On the basis of 1960 sales he is expanding 
at a time when others are retrenching; 
a full-length Histoire du Soldat will be the 
next measure of his intrepidity. . . There 
is another corner of this picture that de- 
serves scrutiny. .\s I look back over the 
past year it seems to me that the achieve- 
ment of London's Richmond-Telefunken 
division perhaps has been not only the 
most extraordinary but also the most sig- 
nificant development in the record business 
in that its success has been solidly rooted 
in reality —in giving the budget-conscious 


collector his money's worth. For ex- 
ample, you will find in this issue a review 
of Ansermet’s old Pictures at an Exhibition, 
which has been reissued at $1.98. It is 
not in stereo, if you are one of those who 
care, but otherwise it is every bit as good 
as most of the competitive versions and 
far less them 


expensive than any of 


remember that ffrr sound in the early 
ind middle fifties was already the best in 
the field Likewise the Brandenburgs 
and the Suppé Overtures reviewed in this 
issue, not to mention the Swan Lake and 
Sleeping Beauty sets that so long and so 
London catalogue 


proudly adorned the 


Long life to the Richmond-Telefunken 
project, and congratulations to division 


manager Leo Hofberg for a job well 


begun. . .Best wishes for 1961 to the most 


loyal readership an editor ever had.—J.L 
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THE FESTIVE PIPES + Music as pure and clear as the ring of a crystal 
goblet . . . and as joyous as wine. Five centuries of dance music for 
recorder ensemble — 13th to 18th centuries. Unmatched as a ‘‘chaser’’ 
after the heavyweight orchestras. The Krainis Recorder Consort will 
delight you with its precision and delicacy. KCL-9034-(S). Also available: 
VOL. 2—Eight centuries of music for recorder. KCL-9049-(S). FREE: 
Send for latest color catalog. KAPP RECORDS, INC., 136 E. 57 St., N. Y. 
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Other Reviews 






(including stereo®) 





HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


J.S. BACH: Brandenburg Concerti (Com- 


plete); Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Miinchinger. Rich- 
mond set B.\-42002, four sides, $3.96. 


ATHESE are 


recordings of the Brandenburgs, made for 


Karl Miinchinger’s first 


London over ten years ago. The set was 


particularly well received at the time. The 
principal soloists are Reinhold Barchet, 
violin, André Pepin and Alphonse Roy, 
flutes, and G. Vauchez-Clerc, harpsichord. 
Miinchinger has, of course, re-recorded the 
music recently, and that performance has 
the benefits of more up-to-date sound as 
well as stereo. The present album, how- 
ever, in spite of somewhat cloudy and 
slightly shrill sonics, is a real bargain for 
the collector desiring the complete Bran- 
denburg Concerti in a performance which, 
as scholarly or as 


without being either 


ingratiating as more recent (and more ex- 


pensive) versions, is certainly perfectly 


adequate. I.K. 
# 

J. S. BACH: Cantata No. 33; Cantata 

No. 105; Ruth Guldbaek (soprano 


Else Brems (contralto Uno Ebrelius 


tenor Bernhardt Sénnerstedt (bass 
Chamber Orchestra and Chorus of Radio 


Denmark conducted by Mogens W6l- 


dike. Vanguard/Bach Guild BG-603, 
$4.98. 
AWHILE these are not virtuoso per- 


formances, they are musicianly ones that 
provide more insight into the structure and 
content of Bach’s music than many a more 
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—William Cowper 


chief 


The 


dazzling delivery has done. 
credit for this happy state of affairs be- 
longs to conductor Mogens WO6ldike, who 
leads his forces through readings that are 
lively in tempo, realistic in balance, and 
transparent in texture. Indeed, if better 


had 


performances might have come very close 


vocal soloists been at hand, these 


to what Bach had in mind. <s it is, how- 
ever, alto Else Brems, who audible shifts 
in register in her heavenly aria, Wi 


furchtsam, are disconcerting, and bass 
Bernhardt Sénnerstedt, whose uneasy high 
voice shatters the unity of the recitative 
Mein Gott und Richter, are not quite up to 
the standards set by the rest of the per- 
But 


fections, the sensitivity and understanding 


formers. even with these imper- 

of these readings make them well worth 

hearing. J.B 
ms 

a. S. BACH: Conce rto No. fina for Cla: ler 

S. 1055 


F minor for Clavier and Strings (S. 1056); 


and Strings Concerto No. 5 in 
Concerto in C for Two Claviers and String 
S. 1061); Concerto in C minor for Two 
Claviers and Strings (S. 1060); Joerg 
Paul Badura-Skoda 
piano, in both concerti for two claviers); 


Demus (piano); 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra conducted 


by Kurt Redel. Westminster Stereo 


WST-14110, $5.98. 
(Concerti 4 & 5) 
Heiller (harpsichord) 
Fischer (piano)............ 
(Cto. in C for Two Claviers) 
Haskil, Anda......... ...Angel 35380, S-35380 
SALTHOUGH these performances are 


. Vanguard BG-588/@5009 
....-Angel COLH-15 
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80) 


competent, one has the definite im- 
that the recording itself was de- 





highlight the more spectacular 
features of stereo in the two concerti for 
paired claviers. The pianos, never very 
successful in those Bach works requiring 
more than one instrument, each has its 
own channel, so that the intricate con- 
trapuntal texture is the very model of 
clarity. The orchestra, however, seems to 
be located in back of the soloists, with 
somewhat unrealistic sonic results. Demus 
in the single keyboard concerti plays very 
well, if without quite the dynamic vitality 
of Edwin Fischer, and some of his execution 
of the ornaments is much closer to nine- 
teenth-century tradition than the latest 
scholarly researches would lead us to ex- 
pect. In addition to the perhaps excessive 
separation, the recording is a little too 
shrill in the upper strings. I.K. 
. 

J. S. BACH: Suite No. 2 in B minor; 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 in D; Jean- 
Pierre Rampal (flute); Jelka Stanic 
violin); Robert Vey ron-Lacroix (harpsi- 

chord); Solisti di Zagreb conducted by 

\ntonio Janigro. RCA Victor LM- 

2460, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2460, & 

$5.98 


Suite No. 2 


Miir nger ibs baa London CM-9072 
aa a Epic LC-3194 
Prohaska san op a anguard BG-530/1 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5) 

Redel Westminster XWN-18648 
Wer ger ...-Archive ARC:3106 


SBOTH of these marvelous works are 
given perfectly acceptable performances 
which benefit greatly from the outstanding 
flute playing of Jean-Pierre Rampal, per- 


haps the foremost exponent on that in- 
strument of baroque music. The con- 
ducting of Janigro with respect to correct 
style d tempi is less satisfactory; 

le trom not observing the double-dot- 


French Overture which opens 
the Suite (which as a matter of fact is 
hardly ever observed at all), the execution 
ne iments is open to question, and, 
any of the dance movements 
en far too rapidly. The Fifth 

Br burg suffers from a stodgy first 
I t, due less to the choice of a 
re ( inhurried tempo than to a lack 
impetus; the remaining move- 
vever, are much better. Rampal 


isa delight, and Veyron-Lacroix’s handling 
of the solo part of the Brandenburg is very 
capable if a little dry. The sound (made 
in Italy) is disappointing, specifically with 
respect to the harpsichord, which is far too 
subdued in the Suite and in the first move- 
ment of the Brandenburg up to the 
cadenza. At this point, it is suddenly 
raised in volume (apparently taped sepa- 
rately and spliced in) where it remains 
until the final tutti of the movement, when 
it is once more thrust into the background 


and to near ‘naudibility. This is char- 

acteristic, unfortunately, of a great many 

recordings of this work. LK. 
2 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 1 in D, Op. 12, 
No. 1; Sonata No. 9 in A, Op. 47 
(‘Kreutzer’) 
Robert Casadesus (piano). Columbia 
ML-5453, $4.98, or Stereo MS-6125, 
$5.98. 


Ss) THERE may be more fiery performances 


; Zino Francescatti (violin) ; 


of these sonatas, but I do not know of any 
that are cleaner. Of necessity performing 
style merges and denotes the creative con- 
sequence. A performer plays a Beethoven 
minuet differently from one of his scherzi 
(or he should if he is stupid enough not to). 
We all realize the distinguishing distri- 
bution of Beethoven's music, but often it is 
found that the only stylistic difference in 
performance is that relationship which 
contrasts a work in a major tonality, or a 
moderate tempo, with one in the minor, o 
at a fast pace. (This is the unmysterious 
variable of “‘light’’ and “‘serious’’, which is 
so much nonsense.) The principles to be 
followed are those of structure—its per- 
ception and analytical translation by the 
performer, and then feeling (quality) 

and together they denote style in its total 
meaning. Continuity is the mark of a 
good composer—no stylistic inconsistency 
if you please. It is this which marks these 
performances as exceptional. Both Fran- 
cescatti and Casadesus maintain the light- 
ness and the humor of the first sonata from 
beginning to end; they style their playing 
in proper virtuoso manner throughout the 
(An exhibit of the work that 
follows Beethoven’s statement ‘‘molto con- 


“Kreutzer” 


certante quasicomed’unconcerto.”’) Further- 
more, the Haydnesque bias in the first 
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sonata is realized, additional to the fact 


that the home key is the sunny one of ID 


major. In the Op. 47 the performers are 


cognizant of the enrichment by turmoil 


that is significant These performances 
are truly excellent specimens of Beethoven 
The scope of the playing goes far beyond 
the partnership of two magnilicent mu- 
It illustrates performing scholar- 


ship LC 
2 


sicians 


BEETHOVEN: 


Sym phon y No. 9 n D 


minor, Op. 125; Joan Sutherland (so- 
prano Norma Proctor contralto 
\nton Dermota (tenor Arnold) van 
Mill (bass); Chorale du Brassus, Choeur 
des Jeunes de l’Eglise Nationale Vau- 
doise, and L'‘Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande conducted by Ernest Anser- 


met. London Stereo CS-6143, $5.98 
(mono only) 
*urtwingler Flectrola 90115/6 
Walter Columbia ML-5200 


SCONSIDERING the extraordinary feat 


ot engineering at 


inv rate, we've been led 
to tind such things extraordinary) which 


has been here accomplished, I think it 


fitting to discuss this recording from the 


purely acoustical angle before entering 


into an evaluation of its musical merits or 
demerits. [ am sure that I was not the 
only one who was startled by London's ads 
claiming that they had somehow squeezed 
the entire Ninth stereophonically into a 
single disc. If this is anv indication of the 


stereophonic techniques available to all 
manufacturers, then I see 


should 


about extending such records bevond the 


no reason why 


any company have reservations 


normally prescribed  fiftv-odd minute 


maximum. This one runs to approximate- 


lv sixty-six minutes and is by far the best 


in sound of any stereo version in the 


catalogue, the others all running to three 
sides with about the same playing time. | 
consider the sound on the Ansermet better 
than on the Krips (in the stereo set of the 


complete ‘‘nine’’, Everest 3065) not be- 


cause Everest has failed in anv way to give 
us all the stereo advantages, but because 
the performance has been recorded so dis- 
tantly and with so much resonance that 
many of the superb effects which come 
cross in the concert hall, ¢ the timpani 


ge, 


blasts of the second movement, fail to 
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reach the ear with the necessary sharp 


power. The Ansermet has been recorded 
with complete disregard for great reso- 
nance, but the sound is always extremely 
clear and as rich as the interpretation re- 
quires. The sound is fairly close-up but 
not excessively so. The separation is 
discreet and effective 

Musically, the values of this Ninth are 
decidedly mixed \nsermet has never 
been intimately associated with Beethoven 
in our minds, if | may speak for what I 
think is a sizable group of listeners; and 


the better part of his set of the “nine” 
here 


the Eroica is yet to come,) has 


preceding the performance under 
discussion 
probably done little to alter the prevailing 
impression. In this Ninth, Ansermet does 
some of his best Beethoven conducting to 
date. The playing of the orchestra is on a 
high level throughout and the solo quartet 
isstrong. Hestarts off by building to some 
smashing climaxes, and manages to gener- 
ate considerable excitement during the 
but soon the inev- 


Furt- 


wangler draws the first movement out to 
g 


first five minutes or so; 
itable comparisons must set in. 
interpretation re- 


extreme length; his 


quires it. This section as seen by Furt- 
wangler is a piece of almost frightening 


darkness, with the close measures having 


an absolutely eerie, ‘‘haunted house” 
quality about them. It is as if Furt- 
wangler were already planning for the 


finale, in which the darkness is dispelled 
With Anser- 


met we hear the notes, delivered cleanly, at 


and an orgiastic joy sets in. 


times passionately, but with no unifying 
sense of drama. Ansermet’s high point is 
the outer sections of the second movement, 
in which he keeps up a great feeling of 
tension. The trio, however, is quite bland, 
its gorgeous sounds dashed off with a 
maximum of precision and what seems to 
be little 


lets us down here; 


affection. Furtwangler never 
his outer sections are 
crisp and large-scale, the trio gloriously 
romantic. In the Adagio, Ansermet, like 
most conductors on records hardly allows 
Walter (in his old 


and 


the music to breathe. 


single-disc, mono version) more so 


Furtwangler, are the only conductors | 
have ever heard who make this movement 


the sublime thing it should be. Ansermet’s 
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BEETHOVEN: THE MIDDLE QUARTETS, NOS. 7-11 — Budapest 
String Quartet. M4L 254/M4S 616* (Also available singly.) 
MAHLER: KINDERTOTENLIEDER; FOUR SONGS — Jennie 


Tourel, mezzo-soprano; the New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor. ML 5597 / MS 6197* 


MOZART: PIANO CONCERTOS NOS. 22 AND 23 — Robert 
Casadesus, pianist; the Columbia Symphony Orchestra, George 
Szell, conductor. ML 5594/ MS 6194* 

PROKOFIEV: PETER AND THE WOLF; TCHAIKOVSKY: 
NUTCRACKER SUITE — New York Philharmonic, Leonard 
Bernstein conducting and narrating. ML 5593 / MS 6193* 


RIEGGER: TRIO FOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND CELLO; STRING 
QUARTET NO. 2 — the Kroll Quartet. ML 5589 / MS 6189* 


SIBELIUS: FINLANDIA; VALSE TRISTE (with the Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir); GRIEG: PEER GYNT SUITE NO. 1; 
ALFVEN: SWEDISH RHAPSODY — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor. ML 5596 / MS 6196* 

TRIMBLE: FOUR FRAGMENTS FROM THE CAUNTERBURY 
TALES; CHANLER: NINE EPITAPHS. Modern American 
Music Series. MI. 5598 / MS 6198* 

VIVALDI: THE SEASONS — Anshel Brusilow, solo violinist; The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor. ML 5595 / 
MS 6195* 

WALTON: VIOLIN CONCERTO — Zino Francescatti, violinist; 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor; 
LALO: SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE — Zino Francescatti, 
violinist; the New York Philharmonic, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
conductor. ML 5601 / MS 6201* 


BROADWAY... 


CAMELOT—Julie Andrews, Richard Burton and the Original 
Broadway Cast. KOL 5620/KOS 2031* 


IRMA LA DOUCE—Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell and the 
Original Broadway Cast. OL 5560/05 2029* 
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finale begins very well, with a thick and 
clean sound of hellish anger, retaining a 
goodly measure of drama through the 
f the After 


this, we hear an ‘“‘Ode to Joy”’ in miniature. 


entrance < bass. 


well-sung 


lhe two huge double fugues are completely 
devoid of the screaming intensity which 
Furtwangler (and others, to a lesser degree 
imparts tothem. The sound of Ansermet’s 
chorus is neat and quite thin, lacking 
weight at the bottom The work of the 
vocal quartet is excellent, with Sutherland 
brutal with the 


negotiating her part 


greatest of ease. But here again, we must 
go back to that great Bayreuth perform- 
ance of 1951. It is not only a testament to 
the genius of Furtwangler, but one of the 
that Elisabeth 
Not only 


can she genuinely sing her part, she can 


most remarkable things 


Schwarzkopf has done on discs 


actually make it very exciting and beauti- 
ful. Sutherland is content to sing it, and 
in this, it must be admitted, she has ac- 
complished more than most of her com- 


The 


wangler’s coda is somehow a fitting part of 


petitors insane speed of Furt- 


his completely original interpretation 


\nsermet takes it at a much slower (than 


nearly anyone else) tempo and it emerges 


with great clarity, but dramatically it is 


strictly cold mashed potatoes. It is tempt- 
ing to compare Ansermet to Furtwangler 
step by step, but of course that would fill 
up this entire issue and would have Anser- 
met coming out on a shorter end that his 
respectable, sometimes quite exciting, 
always well-played performance deserves. 
that 


interpretation will have to stand com- 


There is no denying, however, any 
parison to the Furtwangler, which is on 
four muddy mono sides, listing at $12, and 
is for me, the supreme performance of a 
Beethoven symphony on records. Anser- 
met is recommended for those with con- 
servative tastes, and those who are sound- 
and budget-minded. Furtwangler is cer- 
tainly way out, but all in the right direction 
Of interpreters of this symphony before the 
public today, only Krips, to my know- 
ledge, has approached the Furtwangler 
standard to any appreciable degree and 
that was not on record but in the flesh last 
Stadium. If only 


that live performance had been recorded! 


summer at Lewisohn 
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There is no doubt in my mind that the fact 


that the Furtwangler was recorded at 
public performance adds immeasurably t 
the white-hot intensity and great inspir 


Now 


every 


ation of his version that it’s once 


more available, collector should 


acquire it. It may seem excessively off the 
beaten path at first, but I am certain that 


it will soon assume an honored place in any 


record collection, as it has in mine.—H.G 
* 
BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 2 inB flat, 
Op. 83; Sviatoslav Richter (piano 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Erich Leinsdorf. RCA Victor LM 
2466, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2466, $5.98 
Horowitz, Toscanini. .. -RCA Victor LCT-1025 


Ashkenazy, Ludwig : : Angel 35649 
Gilels, Reiner RCA Victor LM/LSC-2219 


SAS might be expected, this is a very 


exciting performance indeed. Richter's 


first American recording is appropriately 
one of the biggest pieces in the concerto 
repertory, and the Soviet pianist meets the 
challenge with enormous strength of pur- 
pose and brilliance. Many of his choices of 
tempi, especially in the very opening, seem 
to me somewhat capricious, but there is no 
denying the authority of his playing on the 
whole. Interestingly enough this is not 
really a performance in the grand style, in 
spite of the thrilling 


many Passages, 


breath-taking runs, and other technical 
feats, and it is difficult to say why. One 
might attempt an explanation by men- 


tioning the rather distant-sounding piano, 


which consequently never really sounds 


weighty; but then, too, Richter’s style is 
not a weighty style, and those who have 
heard him in person can attest to much of 
Richter’s playing being, if not dynamically 
restricted, at least less enormous in tone 
than that of certain colleagues, as for 
example Gilels, who has recorded the same 
This seems to bea deficit mainly 
In those that 
remain, lightness and sensitivity are fat 


concerto. 
in the first two movements. 
important, and _ these 


more qualities 


Richter has in abundance. The perform 
I 


ance as a whole is a remarkable one, al- 
though I personally continue to prefer 
those listed above for their more Brahmsian 
attributes, particularly for warmth ol 
Leinsdorf’s collaboration is 


the 


piano sound. 


satisfactory, and recording, while 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 


" DVORAK: Symphonic Variations/ 
Richter/Mravinsky MK 1501 


Theme and Variations for Piano LPV 109 








TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto in D JANACEK: Slavonic Mass LPV 251 
Klimov/Eliasberg MK 1502 DVORAK: Legends, op. 59 LPV 311 
KHACHATURIAN: Symphony No. 1 


Gauk, cond. MK 1504 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 11 
Mravinsky, cond.; (2 records) MK 201B 


CZECH CHRISTMAS ects 














DVORAK: Slavonic Rhapsodies/ 










Scherzo Capriccioso LPV 407 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 1 DVORAK: Serenade in E Major 

Ivanov, cond. MK 1508 Serenade in D Minor LPV 410 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake Ballet MARTINU: Symphony No. 6; 

Fayer, cond. (3 records) MK 202C Memorial ~4 Lidice” LPV 416 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Scheherazade : t a 2 

Melik-Pashayev, cond. MK 1512 SMETANA: String Quartets 1 and LPV 420 
PROKOFIEV: Sonatas No. 3 and No. 7/ a ” 
BARBER: Sonata, op. 26 MARTINU: “Bouquet of Flowers Gave 


Daniel Pollack, pianist MK 1513 
CHOPIN: Etudes op. 10 and 25, 


Nocturne in B,/ Ballade No. 2 in F/ 
LISZT: Mephisto Waltz (2 records) 



















BRAHMS-WOLF: Lieder Recital 
Suzanne Danco LPV 446 


JANACEK: Excerpts from Matter 








sani Makropoulos, Jenufa, Cunning 
BRAHMS: Plano Quintet in f, op. 34 [iE Little Vixen LPv 450 
Richter/Borodin Quartet ° | MK 1516 HINDEMITH: Concerto for Cello/ 


COUPERIN: Concerto for Two Cellos/ 
GIARDINI: Tamborino-Gigue 
Paul and Maud Tortelier, cellos LPV 474 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Eugene Onegin 
(4 records) MK204D 
SHOSTAKOVICH Symphony No. 10 
Mravinsky, cond. MK 1523 
MIASKOVSKY: Symphony No. 27 
Gauk, cond. MK 1524 
RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 1 
Sanderling, cond. MK 1525 
RIMSY-KORSAKOV: Snow Maiden 
. Suite; Tsar Saltan Suite MK 1529 
KABALEVSKY: Twenty-four Preludes, op. 38 
Yakov Flier, pianist MK 153 
KHACHATURIAN: Violin Concerto 
Kogan/Khachturian MK 1533 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Tsar Saltan 
(3 records) MK 206C 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Pique Dame 
(3 records) MK 207C 
SCRIABIN: Symphony No. 3, 
‘Divine Poem”, Ivanov, cond. MK 1543 
TCAIKOVSKY: luterecher Ballet Suite, 
Mravinsky, cond. MK1 
BRAHMS: Sonatas for Violin and Piano 
No. 1, and No. 
1. Oistrakh/A. Ginsburg MK 1547 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 23, 
Appassionata”; 
HAYDN: Sonata No. 20 
Richter, pianist MK 1550 
PROKOFIEV: Symphony No. 5 
Leopold Stokowski MK 1551 
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somewhat distant, is quite good. I.K. 
* 

BRAHMS: Quintet in F minor for Piano 
and Strings, Op. 34; Sviatoslav Richter 
piano), The Borodin Quartet. MK- 
1516, $5.98 (Artia import 

Curzon, Budapest Col. ML-4336 

AIN the rich corpus of chamber music by 

Brahms, the Piano Quintet is among the 

richest works of all. It is strange that this 

marvelous piece has received so few 
recorded performances. [It is, incidental- 

lv, one of those masterworks that Brahms 

struggled over, continually revising; al- 

though it began as a string quintet (with- 
out piano), it has come down to us also as 

a sonata for two pianos, Op. 34b Three 

recordings have been noteworthy over the 

vears: the first with Harold Bauer and the 

Flonzaley Quartet, then Rudolf Serkin 

with the Busch Quartet, and finally the 

most recent version, still available, with 

Clifford Curzon and the Budapest Quartet. 


\dd to these now another great per- 


formance, if not indeed the greatest of 
them all This is powerful, integrated 
playing—Richter is a superb ensemble 
artist—with every aspect of the rugged 
score carefully brought out My only 
minor criticism ts that there is an excess of 
wide vibrato in the violins; certainly the 


standard of the performance as a whole far 
outweighs this defect The sound is good 
In my opinion this recording is a ‘‘must” 
for any collector interested in the chamber 
literature ..&.. 
ae 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Op. 98; Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by William Steinberg. Ever- 
est LPBR-6066 or Stereo SDBR-3066, 
$4.98 
Ss) THIS would easily be the best recording 
ever made in Pittsburgh were it not for 
quite a bit of distortion at the ends of 
sides. Elsewhere it is exceptionally faith- 
ful to the sound of this ensemble and indeed 
its degree of presence is from time to time 
rather startling. Steinberg’s performance 
is a good, steady one, highlighted by an 
affectionate traversal of the slow move- 
ment. It is also noteworthy for a most 
careful maintenance of tempo in the fi- 


nale. —C.J.L. 
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BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68; London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Felix Weingartner. Har- 
mony 7246, $1.98. 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73; 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Felix Weingartner. Harmony 7247, 
$1.98. 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3 in F, Op. 90; 
London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Felix Weingartner. Har- 
mony 7248, $1.98. 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Op. 98; London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Felix Weingartner. Har- 
mony 7249, $1.98. 

loseanini. . RCA Victor LM-1702, 1731, 1836, 1713 


Walter ; Columbia M4L-252 
Klemperer Angel 35481, 35532, 35545/6 


ARECORDED during the late thirties, 
this set of Brahms symphonies was once 
already reissued on LP by Columbia 
during the early fifties (ML-4510/13), but 
these discs have been deleted for several 
years. As a documentation of how one of 
the most celebrated conductors of the 
classical school of his day interpreted these 
works, and also simply as a set of newly- 
arrived, ecouomy-priced performances, 
these four records are unique. One must 
be grateful to Columbia for once again 
making them available, especially at such 
a bargain price. 

Weingartner’s performances certainly 
should rank with those much more ex- 
pensive ones listed above. His Brahms 
was first of all extremely classical in shape; 
there is a wonderful unity and line to his 
conceptions. More than this, the playing 
he evoked from his orchestras was ex- 
ceptionally warm. These symphonies are 
very dynamic and sometimes tempi are 
quite fast under his direction, but para- 
doxically there are few performances of 
3rahms which are so relaxing to the 
listener. The editing from the original 78s 
has been skillfully accomplished, and al- 
though the recorded sound is about as far 
from high fidelity as could be imagined, 
this should cause little concern, for any 
such inconvenience is quite forgotten under 
the spell of these performances. 

Collectors would of course, as they have 
every right to, argue over the respective 
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merits of Toscanini vs. Walter vs. Klem- 
perer vs. Weingartner or any of the other 
many fine recordings of the Brahms sym- 
phonies. But in choosing an ideal No. 3, 
probably the least successfully accom- 
plished symphony of the four on records, I 
personally would look no further than 
Weingartner. —I.K. 
e 
BRAHMS: Trio mE flat for Horn, Violin, 
and Piano, Op. 40; BEETHOVEN: 
Sonata in F for French Horn and Piano, 
Op. 17; Joseph Eger (horn Henryk 
Szeryng (violin, in Brahms Victor 
Babin (piano RCA Victor LM-2420, 
$4.98, or Stereo LSC-2420, $5.98 


Brahms 

Stagliano, Grumiaux, Tucker Boston 209 
Beethover 

Stagliano, Ulanowsky Boston 200 


SWERE it not for the unresonant, dry 
sound of this recording, especially in the 
stereo version, these extremely musicianly 
performances might be more enjoyable. 
The first movement of the Brahms seems 
to be rather more (consciously) carefully 
executed than I should have preferred for 
such a romantic work, but the three re- 
maining movements are done with great 
vitality and understanding, if without 
quite the unique quality of the old Busch- 
Serkin-Brain recording which, for me, still 
has no peer. The novel Beethoven sonata 
receives a thoroughly stylish interpretation 
throughout from Eger and Babin, and the 
placement of the instruments, discounting 
the imperfect acoustics, is most effective. 
I.K. 
— 

CHOPIN: Concerto No. 2 in F minor for 
Piano and Orchestra,Op. 21; Fantaisie in 

F minor, Op. 49; Witold Malcuzynski 
piano); The London Symphony Or- 


chestra conducted by Walter Susskind 
in Concerto \ngel Stereo S-35729 
$5.98 
Concerto No. 2) 
Rubinstein a RCA Victor LM/LSC-2265 
Ashkenazy -Angel 35403 
Schein ..Kapp 6001/6001-S 
Fantaisie) 
Rubinstein RCA Victor LM-2277 


S/THIS recording, a remake of the same 
two pieces still available in mono form only 
on Angel 35030 (with Kletzki as collabora 
tor), features a very mature and con- 
siderably poetic account of the Concerto 


It should definitely be considered one of 
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the preferred versions, not only for Mal- 
cuzynski’s sensitive treatment of the solo 
part but also for the excellent support given 
the pianist by Susskind. The stereo sound 
is exceptionally natural, well-balanced 
between piano and orchestra, and ex- 
tremely warm. The Concerto here takes 
one and a half sides (the first movement is 
presented, as with the Rubinstein and 
Schein recordings, complete without the 
introductory cuts in the orchestral part). 
Malcuzynski’s interpretation of the F 
minor Fantaisie seems a little earthbound 
and, although the playing is certainly far 
from unsatisfactory, Rubinstein’s — per- 
formance is more inspired both in bringing 
out the sweep and grandeur of the music 


and in matters of temperament. Here, 


too, the sound of the piano in stereo is less 
full and rich than in the Concerto. I.K. 
e 

CHOPIN: 24 Etudes, Op. 10 and Op. 25; 
Nocturne No. 3 in B, Op. 9, No. 3; 
Ballade No. 2 in F, Op. 38; LISZT: 
Vephisto Waltz No. 1; Viadimir Ash- 
kenazy (piano Set MK-203B, four 
_sides, $11.98 
Etudes) 

Arrau. aaa ae ae Angel 35413/4 
Ballade) 


\shkenazy 
Ashkenazy 


\rtia import 


Angel 35403 
Monitor 2048 


Rubinstein...........RCA Victor LM/LSC-2370 
Liszt) 
Angel 35647 


Ashkenazy........ kena 
CN a oa 0.6 ; : nee .Angel 35528 
Rubinstein RCA Victor LM-1905 


AALTHOUGH it would be difficult to 
find a performance of the twenty-four 
Etudes with which one could agree (or be 
satisfied) with in everv single instance, this 
set of discs imported by Artia from the 
Soviet Union is for me the closest to per- 
fection that I have had the pleasure of 
hearing. This is not to say that Ash- 
kenazy, in my opinion, plays every one of 
these Etudes ideally; far from it, for at the 
ige of twenty-three he is very much prone 
to commit the error of so many young 
Op. 23; No }, 


in particular, is distorted by excess speed, 


pianists in playing too fast. 


and all grace is lost. Others, such as Op. 
10, No. 2, are played a little too glibly, and 
all one hears is the ease of execution—but 


what execution! Forgetting these deficits, 
how can one possibly describe the playing 
otherwise? How to speak of technical 


hurdles which for Ashkenazy seemingly 
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do not exist? How to do justice to his 
sensitivity and breadth of line? Perhaps a 
single example will explain: the final 
Etude in C minor, Op. 25, No. 12, is usually 
hammered out in epic style, a study in 
forltisstmo broken chord passages; Ash- 
kenazy begins almost piano, gradually 
increasing the sonority and always main- 
taining and above all shading the often 
forgotten melodic line. His performance 
of this single work is true artistry, and it is 
this basically musical approach which is so 
characteristic of this set’s appeal. Those 
who have heard the first Ashkenazy 
recording to be made available in this 
country, with its two Etudes (Op. 10, No. 
1, and Op. 25, No. 3, on Angel 35403), will 
know what to expect here, and I can do no 
better than to recommend the present 
recordings as a further and more detailed 
example of this phenomenal pianist’s 
abilities. 

The Nocturne and the second Ballade 
are beautifully performed; this, inci- 
dentally, is his third version of the F major 
Ballade to be released here. — Liszt’s 
Mephisto Walts has also been available on 
\ngel 35647, in a recording which features 
far better reproduction of the piano than 
one finds here; interpretatively, the older 
performance was excellent among many 
superior recordings, including the now 
deleted Kapell. Ashkenazy’s newest read- 
ing is even more exciting than his earlier 
one on Angel; his technical feats are 
literally hair-raising 

The piano sound throughout is mostly 
good, but there are variable moments, 
indicating that much of the music has been 
recorded at different times with resulting 
differences in both volume level and clarity. 

To sum up: highly recommended.—I.K. 


e 
COPLAND: Appalachian Spring; “The 
Tender Land’’—Suite; Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra conducted by Aaron 

Copland. RCA Victor LM-2401, $4.98, 

or Stereo LSC-2401, $5.98. 
STO the constant cries that the ex- 
tension of musical language requires 
newer means, not newer uses of old means, 
the case of Copland’s music, specifically 
illustrated in the dignified loftiness of 
Appalachian Spring, is a telling witness in 
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behalf of the latter (without implying that 
the former premise is to be disregarded 

This music is built on the simple triad, the 
backbone of music up until chromaticism 
obliterated its particular shining values 
Copland uses triads as his prime harmoni 
conversation but with the newer diatonic 
freedom. The result is dissonant, but not 
bitonal. By Copland’s 


work is not only individual, but also classic 


such treatment 


in orientation. Anda classic Appalachian 
Spring has become. Its stylistic unity isa 
marvel of construction and musical mean- 
ing The indigenous substances that are 
employed, combined with the tonal meth- 
ods of the composer, define this piece as 
\mericanism of the highest poetic order 
Few native compositions have entered the 
sacred territory of the standard repertoire; 
With Copland at the controls 


it has a different sound, one of perhaps less 


this is one 


colorful impact, but with far more lyrical 


and subtler qualities \t times a com- 
poser’s best conductorial friend is not him- 
self, but in this case Cc pland repays Cop- 
land handsomely 


The ‘‘Texder Land” 


sisting of the introduction to the third act, 


compilation {(con- 


the Love Duet, the party music from the 


second act, and the quintet that concludes 


ing part of the opera) is in the 


same style, but here Copland’s attempt to 


vo for broke’ and attain a dramatic 


winner seems long-winded. It is very 
etticient, very eltficacious, but very monot- 


With 


operatic form is no better 


onous voices the effect in the 
Copland is best 
in the development of unworded poetic 
after all, 


not an operatic Composer 


images He is a symphonist, 
his is the first 
and only recording of any music from “The 


Tender Land” 


tive 


Despite this partly nega- 


report the disc is worth owning, 
especially for the telling performance of 
tppalachian Spring 2. 
AN 
COPLAND: Suites from the ballets, 
Rodeo and Billy the Kid; New York Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Leonard Bern- 
Columbia ML-5575, 
Stereo MS-6175, $5.98 
SISSUED on the occasion of Copland’s 
60th birthday, 


nently 


stein $4.98, or 


this recording is an emi- 


worthy tribute. Let us hope it 
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marks the beginning of a series of Copland 
recordings by Bernstein. Surely no other 
conductor gets inside the music of our most 
distinguished contemporary composer so 
This R deo 


and this Billy the Kid seem detinitive 


effectively, makes ‘t so vivid. 
Such 
appropriate theatrics, such athletic verve, 
such poignance—and perfect balances of 
the kind of tone and resonance appropriate 
to Copland—I have seldom heard in this 
music and never before on records. How 


fortunate that, in addition, these _per- 


so skillfully! 


C.h.4 


formances are reproduced 


oa 
Variations on a 


DOHNANYI: Nursery 
Song, Op. 25; RACHMANINOFF: 


Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, Op 


43; Julius Katchen (piano); London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Adrian Boult. Richmond B-19076, 
$1.98. 

ATHIS recording, 


London LL-1018 and recorded a little more 


formerly available on 


than five years ago, presents too ex¢ eption- 


ally attractive Katchen 


performances. 
and Boult have in the meantime re-recorded 
the same works in stereo, but this older 
version is certainly an inexpensive and 
worth-while acquisition for those not in- 
terested in the new medium. The sound is 
excellent. I.K 
8 
DONIZETTI: ‘Lucia di Lammermoor” 
Maria Callas 


Pagliavini 


excerpts; (Lucia); Fer- 


ruccio Edgardo); Piero 


Cappuccilli (Enrico Bernard Ladysz 
Ferro \r- 
Elkins (Alisa Phil- 
Chorus and Orchestra con- 
Tullio Serafin. 
35831. $5.98 
SORDINARILY a one-dise collection of 
excerpts trom a 
1960, p 


Raimondo Leonard del 


turo Margreta 
harmonia 


ducted by Angel Stereo 


two-disc recording see 
358 for P.L.M.’s review 
of the complete set 


January, 
would be a meaning- 
less release. In this case, however, there 
i There must be many col- 
“Lucia” 


perhaps even the first 


is sense to it 


lectors who own a recording, 
Callas recording, 
who would like to own the latest Callas 


\nd that is 


this release contains. The 


version of the major scenes 
exactly what 
first act aria, the Lucia-Edgardo and 


Lucia-Enrico duets, the Sextet and the 
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RECORDS 


are better than you think! 


With the new DYNACO-B&O 
Stereodyne II, all your records 


stereo and mono — will sound 


better and last longer. 


If you have been dissatisfied with stereo 
discs because of annoying shrillness, shat- 
tering, buzzing, or lack of separation, you 
may be overlooking the simplest solution 

replacing your phonograph cartridge. Rec- 
ords are far better than most people real- 
ize; the recording art has advanced far 
beyond conventional playback techniques, 
and 


t requires the very newest of car- 
tridge designs to bring out the full poten- 
tialities of the recordings. Some current 
recordings are of such high caliber that 
when played with the Stereodyne IT phono 
cartridge, they transcend the quality 
standard of commercial stereo tapes. 


The unique push-pull design of the 
Stereodyne IL (by Bang of Olufsen of 
Denmark) incorporates the same design 
advantages which have made push-pull 
amplifiers a necessity in every high fidelity 
system. Each stereo channel contains 
triple balanced push-pull systems, which 
eliminate many sources of distortion and 
yield smoother frequency response, wider 
dynamic range, far superior channel sepa- 
ration (throughout the whole audio spec- 
trum), and the lowest hum ever achieved 
with any magnetic cartridge. Exact phase 
relationship and precise interchannel bal- 
ance are maintained at all frequencies— 
the sine qua non of stereo reproduction. 

Phe Stereodyne IL gives you more than 
outstanding stereo reproduction—when 
playing monophonic records you will hear 
your favorite older LPs with a new life 


and depth, while new recordings will 
sparkle with unexpected clarity and rich- 
ness. The worn grooves of your  thor- 


oughly-played dises will sound better with 
the Stereodyne 


, Since its complete cancel- 
lation of the unwanted vertical output (in 
monophonic use) eliminates much of the 
noise and distortion produced 


ulation of dust and stylus-cut 


aggravat 


by the i 


chips which older type cartridges inflict 
on your records. 

One of the most important measures of 
any cartridge is low record wear. What- 
ever other attributes it may have, if the 
cartridge gouges and scrapes the record 
walls while reproducing the music, it can 
easily damage records worth far more than 
its cost in one evening’s listening. The 
Stereodyne’s high compliance (uniform in 
all directions) and its low moving mass 
contribute strongly to its reputation for 
minimum record wear. Most important, 
maintaining this compliance for the life of 
the diamond prevents any tendency to 
stiffen with time, and thus damage your 
records even though the stylus is perfect. 
Through extensive engineering research 
and the use of new materials and tech- 
niques, a new standard has been set for 
consistency, reliability and durability in 
a fine phonograph cartridge. 

Those of you who prize 78’s will also 
appreciate the value of the Stereodyne. 
Used with the optional 3 mil stylus, the 
Stereodyne reproduces these masterworks 
as never before. You will find that the 
Stereodyne tracks 78 dises at lighter pres- 
sures than heretofore possible, too—mak- 
ing them last all the longer. 

The same cartridge is available in com- 
bination with a specially designed dy- 
namically-balanced, gimbal-pivoted tone 
arm which realizes the full potential of the 
Stereodyne. This unitized TA-12 system 
is the only arm and cartridge capable of 
tracking the most violently warped discs 
at one gram pressure, independent of turn- 
table leveling or external vibration. 

As a cartridge, at $29.95, in combination 
with your choice of tone arms or record 
changers, or as the “best buy” TA-12 arm 
and cartridge, we invite you to listen to 
these outstanding Stereodyne instruments 
at your nearest dealer (we will gladly sup- 
ply his name on request). Write to us for 
complete literature on the Stereodyne and 
on world-famous DYNAKITS, the elec- 
tronic components of the finest high 
fidelity systems. DYNACO, INC. 3912 


Powelton Ave., Philadelphia 4, Penna. 
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“Niad Scene” are all included Even 
taking Callas’ amazing versatility for 
granted which she has tended to make us 
do, her ability to sing this role so well must 
be considered more of a tour de force than 


her accomplishments in the more tiercely 


dramatic roles of her repertory. Her per- 
formance of the ‘‘Mad Scene” contains 
none of the demented nonsense or mean- 
ingless technical display for its own sake 
which less dramatically acute singers have 
brought to the musi Callas manages to 


catch the shifting moods of the frail, 
wronged Luev’s fantasy while infusing the 
whole scene with an exquisite melancholy 
Therefore, we can suffer with her and for 
This latest recorded 


performance will be especially meaningful 


her at the same time 


to those who have heard Callas sing it in 
ictual performance in recent vears. The 
recording documents both her strengths 
and weaknesses vocally and captures the 
essence of her terpretatiol G.L.M 


* 
HANDEL: *1 tnd Galatea” 


abridged 


Maria Harvey (Galatea), Richard van 
Vroomat \cis David Bruce (Poly- 
phemus), Oberlin College Choir, Camera- 
ta \cademica des Salzburger Mozar- 
teums conducted by Bernhard Paum- 


rtner. Epic LC-3724, $4.98, or Stereo 
BC-1095, $5.98 
Boult, etc. (complete). .Oiseau-Lyre SOL-60011/12 
S THIS packed record (about fifty-five 
minutes) represents most of the sections of 
the score he entire character of Damon 
is omitted, some of the recitatives and one 
of the choruses (‘‘Cease, Galatea’), and at 
least one sizable repeat (of the opening 
chorus) are left out Otherwise all the 
major sections, including the opening 


Sinfonia, and the best music is here, with 


the one really unfortunate and inexplicable 


exception of Polyphemus’ famous “O 
ruddier than the cherry ’’—even though its 
preceding recitative is included! The 
really interesting feature of this recording, 
something admitted only on the record 


label itself, is that, 


t harpsichord not- 
withstanding, it uses Mozart's reorchestra- 
tion (No. 522 in the Kéchel Verzeichnis 

While it is rather foolish in these supposed- 
ly enlightened davs to bother with Mo- 


zart’s skillful but hopelessly anachronistic 
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scoring, Clarinets and all, it is perhaps 
valuable to have it available for com- 
parison with the real thing, now that we 
have the splendid and authentic Oiseau- 
Lyre set (see July, 1960, pp. 896-7 





for artistic comparison, however, tl 
performance does not come out well at all. 
\ll the soloists have nice voices, the tenor 
especially, but with the possible exception 
of the latter they are no match for the ar- 
tistry of their Oiseau-Lyre counterparts. 
\nd it is a bit jolting to hear the singers 


here pronounce Acis as “Ahcis lhe 
chorus is from Oberlin College in Ohio, on 
i study vear in Salzburg. They sing with 
spirit, but they area bit too numerous and 
heavy (they use, by the way, the SATTB 
breakdown as opposed to the alternate 
STTTB which Boult’s performance uses), 
ind they area little ragged in spots. Also, 
one wishes that American choruses, 
especially their women, would be more 
wary about their hard ‘“‘r’s”’. The or- 
chestra is very good, but Paumgartner 
must take the blame for frequently plod- 
ding tempi and the relative lack of bub- 
bling life that should animate this music 
One comes to appreciate even more the 
sritish crispness of Boult’s version. The 
sound here is good, and in stereo there is 
more exploitation of directionality for the 


solo voices than the Oiseau-Lyre recording 





employed; this is particularly effective in 
the splendid trio, ‘The flocks shall leave 
the mountains.”’ In short, those who want 
both the full score and the superior per- 
formance should stay with the Oiseau-Lyre 
set. But this newer release may interest 
either those who prefer the economy of a 
single-disc abridgement or those wanting 
to investigate the Mozart scoring.—J.W.B 
or 
HAYDN: Andante and Variations in F 
minor; Sonatas Nos. 34 in E minor, 35 
in C, 37 in C, 37 in D, 40 inG, and 49 in 
E flat; Wanda Landowska (harpsichord, 
in Sonatas Nos. 35, 37, and 40; piano, in 
Variations and Sonatas Nos. 34 and 49 
RCA Victor set LM-6073, four sides, 
$9.96. 
ALANDOWSKA “recorded this Haydn 
album between October, 1957, and Novem- 
ber, 1958. ‘Together with the seven Three- 


Part Sinfonie which were made shortls 
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IMPROVEMENT IN 
RECORD REPRODUCTION 
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WITH THE FAIRCHILD 500 


ARM-TRANSPORT AND 


LS* CARTRIDGE 


Every arm—regardless of make or 
model—has up till now been subjected 
to what is commonly known as “the 
skating force”. Very simply it is the 
frictional rotation caused by the spin- 
ning record against the stylus of the 
cartridge. It tends to pull the arm in- 
wards towards the center of the record 
...1lt Causes excessive groove deterio- 
ration and uneven stylus wear... but 
most important it causes right chan- 
nel distortion on stereo records! The 
right channel is the outer wall of the 
stereo groove. On heavily recorded 
passages the stylus being forced in- 
ward does not maintain sufficient con- 
tact with the outer wall—hence 
breakup and distortion. 

The Fairchild 500 is a new concept 
from the famous Fairchild labora- 
tories. It makes every other arm vir- 


tually obsolete by its remarkable 
Anti-Skating feature which com- 
pletely overcomes the undesirable 


forces out] d above. 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
we) FA | RCH | LD 10-40 45th Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


FROM THISW 


TO THIS W 


By applying a force equal in mag- 
nitude but opposite in direction to 
the skating force the Fairchild 500 
assures you of true stereo reproduc- 
tion without distortion at the most 
heavily recorded passages. The 
Fairchild 500 is dynamically balanced 
without any springs or knobs, has an 
acoustically isolated counterweight... 
and in addition comes complete with 
the new Fairchild LS* SM-2 Car- 
tridge. This cartridge takes full ad- 
vantage of the stereo groove by virtue 
of its high compliance and its Linear 
Separation over the entire audible 
spectrum. Its sound quality is unbe- 
lievably true and is easily noted in any 
listening test you may care to make. 

The price is amazing too. Only $55.00 
for the Arm-Transport and Cartridge. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
of this most important technical ad- 
vance. We think you’ll agree that the 
Fairchild 500 is not only the best sound 
youcan buy...itisthe best buyinsound! 


*Linear Separation 








before her death on August 16, 1959, these 
records represent (but for reissues) her 
final legacy. Haydn's keyboard music 
regrettably has not had nearly so much 
appreciation, either through performances 
or recordings, as one might expect from so 
beloved a composer. ‘To be sure, at least 
three of the pieces contained in this 
the Variations and Sonatas Nos. 


35 and 37 


album 
are scarcely in the unfamiliar 
category, but in general few artists of the 
caliber of Landowska have addressed 
themselves to this music with such dedi- 
cation. Those persons familiar with her 
1937 recording of the D major Clavier 
Concerto (plus the final side of that set, 
which consisted of the minuet from the 
Sonata No. 36 and a chain of Deutsche 
Tdnze) will need no urging to obtain the 
present album. Landowska, it will be 
noticed, performs some of these works on 
the piano, others on the harpsichord; the 
majority of the early published editions do 


not specify a preference, the two instru- 





ments being virtually interchangeable 
during this period of history, and her choice 
has depended almost entirely on the style 
of writing of each piece In all cases 
Landowska’'s terpretations are com- 
pletely logical, if occasionally startling to 
those familiar with the music but not with 
the artist's free approach. Her dynamics 

the piano are particularly of interest, 
especially to those who know the current 
stvle, which stresses not only greater 
variety but a much harder, steely touch; 
tl 


here, the level seldom exceeds a good forte, 


and the sound itself, on a modern Stein- 


way, is far more reminiscent of the quality 
of a fortepiano of Haydn’s time in its 
restricted dynamics and warmer tone. 
fempi, surprisingly, are very much on the 


slow side (even in the well-known A ndante 
Varié, whose melancholy flavor is even 
more apparent in this performance), and 
ilthough modern performances are usually 
much too rapid, especially in the fast move- 
ments, one cannot help feeling that even at 
Landowska’s more nearly correct tempi 
there could be more sparkle. This ap- 
plies to both her harpsichord and piano 
playing. Although it might be considered 
unkind to mention the fact, particularly in 
view ol 


Landowska’s amazing finger 
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dexterity for a person of her age, there are 
portions on these records where time 
seemingly has dulled the spirit of perform- 
ance. This is not to say, I must em- 
phatically add, that her playing of this 
music is dull—only that Landowska’s 
usual rhythmic vitality appears affected to 
a slight degree by weariness. Her in- 
terpretations, per se, are magnificent 
revelations, and on these grounds the 
album is recommended most highly. —I.K. 
> 
HAYDN: “Lo Speziale’ (“The A pothe- 
“complete” Wladimir Smid- 
kowar (Sempronio Elisabeth Sché- 
nauer (Grilletta); Erich Zur Eck (Men- 
gone); Eva Brinck (Volpino); Camerata 


ca ry" } 


\cademica of the Salzburg Mozarteum 

conducted by Rolf Maedel. Epic LC- 

3739, $4.98, or Stereo BC-1105, $5.98. 
S)EPIC has been building a small cata- 
logue of charm with its series of discs of 
Haydn's little 
piece from 1768 is hardly a masterpiece (as 


18th-century comic opera. 


is, for example, Gluck’s ‘‘Der betrogent 
Kadi’, the last release in this series), but 
there are some distinctive touches in this 
work even so. Some unexpected turns in 
the harmony, a fresh rhythmic turn here 
and there, some rather daring writing for 
winds and horns—all these point ahead to 
a composer who matured more slowly than 
some, but who knew a thing or two along 
the way. The opera rings yet another 
change on what appears to have been the 
standard plot of its time, the befuddlement 
of a foolish old fop by youthful ingenuity; 
the words are by the omnipresent Goldoni. 
Lightness and simplicity are the salient 
virtues of the performance. Maedel paces 
the affair quite nicely, and the two men 
are extremely capable and well-schooled 
singers. Miss Schénauer, alas, bumps 
along on a rather wide vibrato, and Miss 
Brinck’s small and timorous voice seems 
ill-suited to a masculine role. I take no 
pleasure in reading, on the jacket, that the 


recording, “except for cuts in secco recita- 
tive and condensation of some of the arias, 


is complete.”” Shades of that hapless but 


hopeful maiden ‘‘only slightly pregnant!” 
There is room on the disc for at least 
enough recitative to allow the story to 


make sense and to alleviate some of the 
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wrenches in key between arias, and with- | the G major for Angel; their version of the 
out it the whole affair is pretty meaning- third of the Op. 64 set gives listeners an 
less. A pleasant enough disc, then, but not opportunity to relish enjoyable sound and 
what it might have been. \.R performance—not the case with the 
. Vienna Konzerthaus’ dry and heavily flat 
HAYDN: String Quartets inG, Op. 54, No. reading on Westminster. In the case of 
1, and B flat, Op. 64, No. 3; Amadeus _ the “Horseman” or “Rider” quartet (Op. 
Quartet. Deutsche Grammophon 18392, 74, No. 3) the release under review is the 
$5.98, or Stereo 138071, $6.98. String only one in the present catalogue. 


Quartets in C, Op. 74, No. 1, and G At the time Haydn wrote the three Op. 
minor, Op. 74, No. 3; Amadeus Quartet. 54 quartets his style was fully in hand, and 
Deutsche Grammophon 18495, $5.98, the works were all individually master- 


Stereo 138072, $6.98. pieces. The minuet became here a mini- 


THE unequal stability of Haydn’s ature of larger-canvased concepts than 
recorded chamber music being what it is, | previously; even the slow movement is 
these releases are exceedingly welcome. — reshaped into anallegretto. The B flat isan 
The Amadeus group previously recorded example of what constitutes the hand of a 
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master. In its slow movement Haydn 
utilizes the simple symmetrical pattern of 
A-B-A. In elementary-school music books, 
this is worked over considerably. Yet 
none of them can explain how to treat this 
musical objective individually. Haydn 
takes the rule book and treats it in his 
musicological manner. The opening theme 
is in major, to which there is an almost 
inferential dialogue and accompaniment 
made from the kernels of the theme itself— 
it is all certainly of one piece. Then 
follows the relationship of the center in the 
When the first part 


returns, it is changed, ornamented, at first 


primitive minor. 


cautiously to show what Haydn is about, 


and then turned into a completely new 


idea. The action is responsive and re- 
sponsible to the previous material. Synco- 
pation lights the way in the spirited chase 
of the final movement, which several times 
lapses into a simple, nonrhythmic chordal 
progression. It is literally breath-taking 
before the pace goes into high gear again. 
This fluidic manipulation of a fast move- 
ment, which never loses its rhythmic 
fervor, is one of the most brilliant designs 
Haydn ever carved. 

Although the Op. 76 set of six quartets 
tends to overshadow the six works that 
make up Opp. 71/4, their values are of no 

[They show how, with 
the melodic impetus being fed from an 
inexhaustible source, Haydn was able to 
mix the profound with the light, and how 
he continually tried his hand at the new. 
In the C major the strength of 
maticism is used almost greedily through- 


out the first movement; 


lesser importance. 


chro- 


the slow move- 
ment is swept by the breeze of a moving 
grazioso—while the latter is more tender 
than profound, it is cognate and full of 
Haydn’s wisdom. Haydn uses, in these 
last quartets, the greatest compositional 
methods of deploying one idea to centralize 
his construction. This is not only tech- 
nique and craft; it is the genius of great 
art. From the opening of the ‘Rider” 
Quartet, where grace notes rock the two 
last beats of every measure the many- 
formed emphasis gives off-balanced (and 
thereby balanced!) rights to beats two and 


three. Entrances are after first beats of 
rest; melodic valuations lift toward the 
400 


concentration of such pulsations. The 
effect is a gem in the jewel case that holds 
Haydn's quartets. The music of the slow 
movement can only be described as that of 
magnitude. Rarely is there a sense of 
accompaniment to a theme, and yet the 
music is mot contrapuntal. I am reminded 
of a remark about this movement—that 
it is of ““Miltonic grandeur”. The state- 
ment is as inspired as the music that gave 
rise to it. 

Music of commentary demands 
performers of imagination and with ears 
that can hear beyond the refinements of 
The 
readings of these four works are particular- 


such 


intonation and ordinary balance. 


The 
Amadeus is especially well-balanced from 
first violin to 
(thank sensitive voice—I 
could only notice one spot in all the 
quarters where the personality became 
“second violinish.”’ 


ly lucid and worthy of high praise. 


cello; its second violin 


heavens) is a 


The tempi cannot be 
argued, only a slight hesitancy of moving 
forward in some of the slow movements. 
But what a delight to hear 
minuets played in normal tempo! 


Haydn's 
It is 
well worth observing that all four of the 
minuets are in allegretto and are played 
accordingly. The Amadeus give testa- 
ment to the golden beauties of Haydn and 
bring praise to themselves simultaneously. 
The sound is ideal; 
value highly. 


these are records to 
—A.C. 

z 
KHACHATURIAN: Symphony No. 1 in 
E minor (1934 
phony Orchestra conducted by Alexan- 
MK-1504, $5.98 (Artia 


Moscow Radio Sym- 


der Gauk. 
import). 
ALIKE 


fundamental struck here may be lost in the 


Spendiarov and Sarian, the 
whirling matrix that is the composer’s 
core, but the first overtone always sounds 
Rimsky-Korsakov. The First Symphony 
represents five years’ study at the Moscow 
Conservatory, and therefore has no more 
right to that insidious epithet ‘‘a student 
work” than the Shostakovich First. Ex- 
pansive and highly-colored, the move- 
ments are more interchangeable than with 
Western symphonists and the Russians in 
our tradition—the same lushness pervades 


all, rather than the motivating idea and 
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texture 
Germ themes 
rather developed”; 
explodes quickly into the next. 


resulting distinctly separating 
are repeated 
one figuration 
And this 
Armenian orien- 
talism catapults the end result into the 


feeling of the suite rather than the sym- 


movements. 


than 


inherent characteristic of 


phony. This is by way of explanation, not 


criticism —the piece sings out with as much 


and more passionate intensity as any of 
Khachaturian’s later output, and certainly 
in diametric contrast to his Second, a war- 
time operation, which is one of the most 
appalling bores of its genre. The orchestra, 
under the familiar Gauk, is in the music at 


all times, and the recording is very ac- 


ceptably engineered. }.B.L. 
« 

LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 in F 

minor; Hungarian Rhapsody No. 5 inE 


minor; Hungarian Rhapsody No. 4 in D 
Battle of the Huns (Symphonic 
Poem No. 11); Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra conducted by Hermann Scher- 


Westminster Stereo WST-14100, 


minor, 


chen 
$5.98 
THANKS to Béla Barték we know that 


Liszt’s well-known Hungarian music was 
not based on true, from-the-soil, Gypsy 
folk materials, but was a type 
created by a professional in popular style. 
Categorizing it thus, properly, it should be 
listened to as the equivalent of Hungarian 


rather 


popular music. As such, a little of it goes 


quite far. Too much of Liszt's super- 
romantic, musical exhibitionism can cause 
an aural is due, 
lhe second-hand authenti- 
Much less 
solid music is printed and performed. The 
Battle of the Huns is really a stiff dose of 


sonorous onslaught. 


hangover. But credit 
nevertheless. 


cism is made of tuneful means. 


rhat it describes the 
fight in somewhat episodic fashion is im- 
material; that it goes on for a long time is 


very much to the point. The piece sags 
down, builds up again and exemplifies not 
very much musical substance in comparison 
to the rhapsodies. Scherchen’s conducting 
is emphatic, and he 


knows how to control a climax so that it 


beautifully styled, 


can cut through still further, even after one 
thinks the ultimate point has been reached. 
The sound is huge, marvelous, with good 


stereo depth. Some better editing would 


“She has created a Golden Age of her own” 


JOAN SUTHERLAND 
The Art Of The Prima Donna 


Sixteen thrilling operatic selections sung in ee to 16 of the great 
sopranos of the —— from: Faust ar 


nots; Rig 


January, 1961 
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have removed a couple of wavering unisons 


in the Fourth 


Rhapsody \lso, on my 


review labels are 


A.C 


copys at least, the 
reversed 

+ 
MASCAGNI: 


Giulietta 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’’; 
Simionato, 


Mario del 


mezzo-soprano 
Santuzza 


Monaco, tenor 

Puriddu Cornell MacNeil, baritone 
\ltio); Santa Cecilia Chorus and Or- 
chestra conducted by Tullio Serafin 


Italian Song Recital; Mario del 


Monaco London Stereo set OS.\-1213 
four sides, $11.98 
S)THIS issue does not live up to expec- 


tations. ‘lo be sure, it is a good presenta- 


tion, generous the sound of three rich, 
But, ther 


in addition, a vivid dramatic experience 


healthy voices one expected, 


The performance begins slowly; the first 


flicker of theatric life comes with Santuzza’s 


despet ite promise of a bitter Easter, and 


this is followed ip by 


the glow of a rousing- 


ly sung Santuzza-A\lfio duet—as it turns 


out, the best executed number in the set. 
\s you've probably 


guessed, the real 


trouble with this production is the in- 


1ato and del Monaco, in 


particular, to win our sympathy for the 


ibility of Simio 


characters they portray The quality of 


intense anxiety seldom comes through 
Simionato’s tone and inflection, and never 
through del Monaco’s monotonously loud 
singing. Seratin’s conducting is ever so 
authoritative, but its wants a considerably 


The 


orchestra plays well enough, but the chorus 


greater degree of dramatic tension. 


lacks vibrancy and sounds ragged from 


time totime. ‘The stereo recording is clean 
and pleasing without quite being blue- 
ribbon. Simionato’s voice, for example, 
loses its firmness, gets out of focus rather 


The 


sound, continues to be 


too frequently best “Cavalleria”, 
despite mediocre 
the superb Angel set starring Callas and di 
Stefano. Also very good and certainly the 
stereo pick is the RCA Victor set with 
lebaldi, Bjoerling, 


The odd side of 


and Bastianini. 

the London set is an 
Italian Song Recital that I couldn't enjoy. 
Del Monaco 
charm here 


for me, all muscle and no 
is not my idea of the kind of 
tenor who put such songs on the Italian 


Hit Parade 5:8. 
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MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3 in A 
Vinor, Op. 56 “Scot h’’): Hebrid § 
Overture, Op. 26; London Symphony 


Orchestra conducted by Peter Maag 
London Stereo CS-6191, $5.98. 
(Symphony No. 3) 
Van Remoortel, Siidwestfunk . Vox 11310, ©511310 


S)MAAG seems to find it impossible to do 
well. He has 


his excellence as a 


anvthing less than very 


proven Mozart co 

ductor with a series of distinguished Lon- 
Men- 
delssohn in a complete .\/idsummer Night's 
Dream (London CM-9201, CS-6001). He 
now presents us with a first-rate “Scotch”, 
and the best Hebrides | have heard since 


Beecham’s ancient 78. 


don releases, and his affinity te 


Maag sees more 
than 
beautifully 


drama in the Symphony van Re- 


moortel does in his relaxed, 
bargain-priced ($1.98, mono; $2.98, stereo 


Vox. Maag’s 


faster, slightly more tense, and yet without 


outer movements are 


the frenzy of Mitropoulos or Dorati. Only 


in a somewhat overblown scherzo does 


Maag fall below the high standard set by 


van Remoortel. In general, this new re- 


lease wins the contest, the chief reason be- 


ing the infinitely superior reproduction. 


London's clarity of orchestral sound is 


completely alien to the Vox. H.G. 
. 
MOZART: The Four Flute Quartets—in D, 


K. 285; G, K. 


2O8 : 


285a: C, K. 2856; A, K. 
3aron (flute) with Mem- 
bers of the Fine Arts Quartet. Concert- 
Disc M-1215 or Stereo CS-215, $4.98. 

} 


Birkelund, Danish Vanguard VRS-1006 
Barwahser, Netherlands Epic LC-3368 


S)I'T came as no surprise to me that this is 


Samuel 








an utterly delightful record. Baron is a 
magnificent flutist and he is here joined by 
three members of one of the best string 
quartets going. These four little works 
have fared extremely well on records and a 
preferred version from among the three 
complete sets currently available (Concert- 
is difficult to 
All constitute sterling examples of 
wonderfully 


Disc’s is the first in stereo 
choose. 
how this music can sound 
I think that this 


a slight edge over its 


when deftly performed. 
latest version has 
predecessors. Baron's tone is gorgeous and 
his technical control is masterful. How- 
ever, the quality which makes this version 


for my taste the best currently available is 
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the completely relaxed spirit in which these 
miniatures are approached. It all sounds 
is if four good friends, who also happen to 


be impeccable musicians, had got together 
in someone's home for a soothing evening of 
Not a moment 


ensemble playing. seems 


rushed; not a passage discloses the kind of 
slickness which so often results from the 
many retakes that usually go into the 
making of a product which will satisfy the 
perfection-conscious record audience of 
toda (he sound is just what it should 
be, intimate and clean, with little notice- 
able difference between the equally well- 
engi sail mono and stereo. In short, 
this is another example of the expertness, 
spirit, and fine recording technique which 
makes Concert-Dise the one and only com- 
pany which is exclusively serving the needs 
of the chamber-music public. H.G. 
. 

MOZART: Quartet in G minor for Piano 
and Strings, K. 478; Artur Schnabel 
(piano) and members of the Pro Arte 
Quartet; Quintet in G minor, K. 516; 
Pro Arte Quartet with Alfred Hobday 
2nd viola \ngel COLH-42, $5.98. 

(K. 478) 

Curzon, Amadeus Quartet...... London CM-9061 

(K. 516) 

Budapest Quartet, Trampler...Columbia ML-5192 

ATO many old-timers whom I have en- 


Arte 
“Golden Age” 


countered, the Pro represents a 
of chamber music 
1934 originals in 
\ngel’s “Great Recordings of the Century” 
$78. What 


stands out is not the elegant string playing, 


vanished 


playing. ‘This reissue of 


series presents a powerful K. 


] 


but rather Schnabel’s firm and manfully 


delicate way with Mozart. Without ever 


pounding, without ever being prissily light, 
he creates an interpretation which is at 
once solid and airy. Everything is simple 
and ex yx. I do not mean to slight the 
strings Their work is perfectly co- 
ordinated with the piano; but it is clear to 
me that Schnabel is the leader. 

Listeni to the Quintet I can under- 
stand wl ie Pro Arte had such a great 
following ts day. The Quartet and 


violist Hobday display a lightness of tone 


which is rare, and perhaps not at all strived 


lor today. heir tonal balance is amazing. 
lhe five players execute their music with 
ease, ul ity, and smoothness. But all 
January »] 


is small-scale; I cannot see K. 516 as a 


divertissement. The group also has the 
fast 
sages of the opening movement into little 


bits 


tendency to break some of the pas- 


near-staccato and pieces, thereby 
losing a sense of continuity, and furthering 
the impression that this is very light music, 
which, of course, it is not. I do not suggest 
that Mozart 


attacked like late 


any quartet or quintet be 


Jeethoven. However, 


such Mozart as this is today played with 


more muscle, greater dynamic contrast, 


and emphasis on prettiness; and that is 


how I like it. The recorded sound is good. 


H.G. 
* 

MOZART: Symphony No. 35 in D, K. 385 
(“Haffner”); Symphony No. 39 in E 
flat, K. 543; Cleveland Orchestra con- 
ducted by George Szell. Epic LC-3740, 
$4.98, or Stereo BC-1106, $5.98. 

(No. 35) 

Toscanini, N. Y. Phil. .+.+..-Camden 326 

RE TEE MO REE Angel 35562 

(No. 39) 

Klemperer. . .....- Angel 35408, S-35408 

a eee RCA Victor LM-2001 

SONE cannot ‘help but admire the 

quality of playing—the precision of 

ensemble, the clean tone—that George 


Szell has developed to such a high level in 
All this is to be 
both of 


the Cleveland Orchestra. 
heard in these Mozart symphonies, 


570 Albums Illustrated in Co 





Send for Capitol’s lav- 

ish, full wis catalog of best-selling popular 
and classical record albums by Sinatra, Cole, 
Kingston Trio, Peggy Lee, Kenton, Shearing, 
Pennario, Leinsdorf, Beecham, De los 
Angeles, Hollwood Bowl, etc. Plus top Broad- 


way Shows and Soundtracks. Act now! 


Capitol Records, Inc., Dept. M 
1750 N. Vine Street, Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me absolutely free, your 64-page, 
illustrated catalog of 570 record albums. 


NAME . —— 
ADDKESs— — — - 


ciTyY__—. 
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which demand a brilliant but not glossy 
approach. The performances are in every 
respect excellent, combining this brilliance 
with the equally necessary lyricism in the 
slow movements. All in all, a fine coupling, 
must be 


if 


well reproduced, and one that 


recommended 
* 
MUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: Pictures atan 
Exhibition; RAVEL: La Valse; L’Or- 
chestra de la Suisse Romande and Paris 
Orchestra, 


Conservatory respectively, 


Ernest Ansermet. Rich- 
mond B-19073, $1.98 
A THIS is surely the biggest bargain in 


“Pictures” on the 


cot! d i¢ ted by 


market. \nsermet’s 
version was considered super hi-fi a dozen 
years ago, and it more than holds its own 


today In 


fact, the brightness of the 


sound is one of the alluring qualities of this 
disc rhe interpretation is earthy and 
quite splendid. It is not so grandiose and 
profound as the 


is colorful 


Poscanini performance, 
One 
the insults of the women 


but it ind imaginative. 
can almost hear 
in the marketplace, and see the great Gates 


\s a de- 


olters t 


of Kiev rising in the distance 


lightful bonus, Ansermet 
of La Valse 
¢ pleasure here, and at a pittance. 


D.A. 


fine 


interpretation lhere is a lot 


of listen 


PAGANINI: Cantabile; 6 Sonatas (Cen- 
tone di Sonate) for Violin and Guitar; 


Fredy Ostrovsky (violin); Ernest Cala- 


bria guitar Boston 213, $4.98, or 
Stereo BST-1013, $5.95. 
S)NO taste of Paganini’s pyrotechnical 


quality here 
flying 


sepulchral G string sonorities, stertorious 


The boasting resonances of 


spiccato, sprayed bow staccato, 


harmonics, tonitruous pizzicato, turbulent 
trills, and all the other identities that come 
to mind with the name of Niccoldé Paganini 
are totally absent from these seven works. 
Che plectral instrument is dressed in calico, 
and the form of the music is of germinal 


simplicity. Indeed these are ‘‘centone’’ 


which can be translated at its worst as 


“odd and ends”, or better, as ‘“‘medley”’. 
These centone are six of the total eighteen 
Paganini wrote. All six are in two move- 
ments. Paganini did not feel the urge for 


spirited invention. Finding workable 
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forms for combining the fiddle with the 
guitar, he proceeded to use the same mold 
constantly. Each duo begins with an in- 
troductory section in slow tempo (save the 
third sonata, where the tempo is faster; in 
the fifth the initial movement is fast). 
Rondo plans or Mid-Victorian variations 
settle the issue of the end movemeiits. 
lhere are just a few surprises, especially in 
the first of the group. This begins as 
though it were an operatic overture, and 
then proceeds to a march. But Paganini 


sets himself scholastic standards of the- 
matic contrast, and the music makes one 
realize that the composer's will is some- 
what stronger than any observable talent. 
Violinists will like playing these pieces, but 
listeners should be warned: a little will go 
Not ‘“Centone di Sonate’’, but 


Salon”’. 


a long way. 
“Sonate de 

Performancewise there is no criticism. 
Ostrovsky has a rich tone, decided in- 
tonation, and plays with convincing style. 
Calabria is an understanding helpmate. 
Che sound is excellent. Incidentally, the 


Cantabile is not, as represented, a ‘“‘first 


recording’. I recall one by Kogan with 

piano accompaniment. A.C. 
© 

POULENC: Concerto for Two Pianos and 

Orchestra; SAINT-SAENS: Carnival of 


the Animals; Arthur Whittemore and 


Jack Lowe (duo-pianists); Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by Pierre 
Dervaux. Capitol P-8537, $4.98, or 


Stereo SP-8537, 
(Saint-Saéns) 
H. Menuhin, Simon, Kurtz .Capitol G/SG-7211 


S)DESPITE the popularity of the Saint- 
Saéns, the real center of interest here is the 


$5.98. 


first stereo recording (and in fact the first 
recording of any kind in more than ten 
years) of Poulenc’s delightful and witty 
Concerto for Two Pianos, written in 1932. 
[he previous recording, also by Whitte- 
more and Lowe late Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducting, on RCA Victor 
M-1235 and later LM-1048), has long been 


unobtainable, and so this new version Is 


(with the 


most welcome. The duo-piano team again 
plays the work expertly, and they receive 
excellent support from Pierre Dervaux, 
who is equally skilled in his treatment of 
the Carnival of the Animals. This is cer- 


tainly one of the best performances of the 
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ve 
IX, 


of 


he 


ide 


latter available, and if it does not have 
quite the charm of the Kurtz version it is 
only because of little interpretative details 
which Hephzibah Menuhin and Abbey 
Simon handle with more finesse. The 
section entitled ‘Pianists’, for example, is 
often performed rather “‘straight’’ with 


immense virtuosity, as here, rather than 


with the gaucherie which Saint-Saéns re- 
quested and which Menuhin and Simon 
supply In general, however, the per- 
formance is very expert, the recording is 
good (although the pianos are a little too 
far forward), and collectors would be well 
advised in any event to obtain the disc for 
the highly entertaining Poulenc. I.K. 
+ 


RAVEL: Piano Concerto inG; Piano Con- 
certo for the Left Hand; Samson Frangois 
piano); Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
conducted by André Cluytens. Angel 
35874, $4.98, or Stereo S-35874, $5.98. 


(Concerto in G) 
Michelangel : Angel 35567 
Bernstein Columbia ML- 5337, MS-6043 
Henriot-Schweitzer RCA Victor LM/LSC-2271 
(both concerti) 
Blancar ......London CM-9068 


AL rol GH there are several excellent 
performances of Ravel's Concerto in G and 
his Left Hand Concerto in terms of both 
performance and sound, this newest version 
seems to me the most satisfying of all. In 
the first place Frangois, who has made a 
number of fine recordings but whose oc- 
casionally eccentric style has not always 


been accorded the most favorable recep- 


tion, pla both works with a stylistic 
insight that is completely appropriate to 
the very disparate natures of the two con- 
certi. The Left-Hand Concerto is power- 
fully grand and undeniably tragic—this 


work, more than any other, reflects the 


effects of the first World War on the dis- 
ilusioned Ravel, and Frangois’ perform- 
ince se¢ this light is simply masterful. 
rhe delightful G major Concerto, with its 
Mozartian lightness and jazz overtones, 
receive tand witty interpretation, 
a little | izzy in comparison with 
Bernstei t far more French. In both 
pieces Fr does not always hew to the 
letter of the score, but his deviations (as 
for examy vith the accelerandi of the 
running ges in the last movement of 
the G Major Concerto) seem perfectly 
Januar) i] 





“Top Rank Of Violinists” 
The New York Times 


“America’s #1 Violinist” 

Berlin Courrier 
BERLIOZ—Reverie and Caprice, Op. 8 CHAUS- 
SON—Poeme, Op. 25 RAVEL—Tzigane SAINT- 
SAENS—Havanaise, Op. 83. Introduction & Rondo 
Capricciso, Op. 28. PL 10.170 STPL 510.470 

PL 10.470 STPL 510.470 
LALO — Symphonie Espagnole — 
Concerto for Violin and Or: —¥ No. : 

PL 1 $00 STPL 511.590 


SIBELIUS—Humoresques Op. 87 & 89 for Violin 
and Orchestra and other works by SARASATE & 
TCHAIKOVSKY. PL 11.600 STPL 511.600 
Suggested list — $4.98 monaural or stereo 
For complete catalog write 
Department S1 VOX Productions, Inc. 


236 West 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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MUSURGIA 
RECORDS 


P & \ 
UW) 


We are issuing a ‘History of the 
Theory of Music’’ comprising eight 
LP albums. These recordings offer ma- 
terial of unusual interest to not only the 
musician but also the serious collector 
and, in fact, any informed music lover. 
Now available are the first three: 









A-1 Tue Tueory or CrassicaL 
Greek Music $8.50 
A-2 MEANTONE ‘TEMPERAMENT 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
$8.75 

A-3 Tue THeory aND Practice 
or Just INronaTIon $9.25 


In Preparation: 


The History of Irregular Temperaments 
Chinese Music Theory and Acoustics 
Arabic Music Theory and Acoustics 
-7 Indian Music Theory and Acoustics 
The Sound Phenomena of Quarter-Tone Music 
and Other Modern Experimental Scales 


>> >>> 
SDIaAns 





The entire series is being produced 
under the supervision of Dr. Fritz A. 
Kuttner, well-known authority on 
Oriental and Archeo-Musicology, in 
co-authorship with Dr. J. Murray Bar- 
bour of Michigan State University, 
internationally recognized expert on 
musical acoustics and author of the 
standard work, Tuning and Temperament. 

Each of the records contains between 
35 and 40 musical examples demon- 
strating the sound phenomena which 
are extensively discussed in the ac- 
companying booklets. These com- 
mentaries average 25,000 words (16 
pages, 32 columns), so that none of the 
play ing time is wasted on explanations. 

The Musurgia albums to date have 
won wide acceptance among scholars 
and educators. More than 500 uni- 
versities, colleges, libraries, and other 
institutions of learning in more than 30 
countries have placed standing orders on 
the basis of the initial releases. 


Descriptive literature is available from 


MUSURGIA (&) RECORDS 


309 West 104th Street New York 25, N.Y. 
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sensible in terms of the music itself, 
Cluytens provides admirable orchestral 
support, and the recorded sound (with the 
fullest and richest piano I have yet heard 
in stereo) is with only one qualification 
quite sensational: The orchestra, although 
it is clearly captured on the disc, is too 
distant in relation to the more close-up 
piano. But I must reiterate that aside 
from this one defect both the performance 
and sound are stunning. Very highly 
recommended. —I.K. 
e 
RESPIGHI: The Fountains of Rome; The 
Pines of Rome; London Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent. Everest LPBR-6051 or Stereo 
SDBR-3051, $4.98. 
SMENTION of this composer's name 
instantly brings to mind these luxuriant, 
multi-pictorial, orchestrally overloaded 
works (plus the Roman Festivals). Even 
Respighi’s “intimate” music—the B minor 
Violin Sonata and the Quartetto Dorico, are 
bound in colored cellophane. Strangely 
enough, Respighi was one of the first 
Italian composers who felt that opera was 
not the final word, that pure music could 
as ably represent Italian musical art to the 
world. But this purity, meant to convey 
a fully flowered, dogmatic nationalism, 
turns out (in Respighi’s case) to be an 
Italian translation of the Book of Richard 
Strauss. The Rome pieces are Straussian 
tone-suites, beautifully vulgar in some 
spots—vino spilled in Teutonic mugs. The 
results are now considered by the Italian 
school of composers as prime illustrations 
of musical decadence. Harsh consider- 
ation, this; Respighi’s music may not have 
formal tightness, but it does have wonder- 
ful control of color and_ orchestrally 
splashed excitement. The cliché is apt: 
these works are a Roman holiday for a 
conductor. They play easily; the scoring 
is without fuss, boxed-in with block for- 
mations that sound regardless of what a 
conductor may otherwise endeavor to 
imply. It is simply a matter of how tim- 
bres are brought into relief, or how blatant 
one desires a punctuation, or a climax. 
Toscanini had the script letter-perfect 
when he conducted Respighi’s scores. 
Comparison must therefore be made, and 
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Sargent is not lacking. He plays the game 
straight, and is successful. These are 
clean, precise performances, combined 
with gorgeous sound that brings out all the 
details and illustrates the fact that percus- 
sion is not only an accentual clip or a tim- 
It is indeed very difficult to 
make academic exercises out of these per- 
fectly constructed scores. Ax. 
cy 


bre smudge. 


SCHUBERT: Trio No. 2 in E Flat, Op. 
100; Rudolf Serkin (piano); Adolf 
Busch (violin); Hermann Busch (cello). 
Angel COLH-43, $5.98. 


Badura-Skoda, Fournier, Janigro..... West. 18482 
N&d4s, Galimir, Varga.......cesseecees Period 735 


ATHIS latest in Angel's ‘‘Great Record- 
ings of the Century” series certainly lives 
up to its flamboyant billing. This is team- 
work in the highest sense of the expression. 
Three strong players form a perfect team 
while retaining their individual strength. 
The performance was recorded in 1935. 
The same trio recorded the work again 
many years later for Columbia (ML-4654, 
discontinued). The more recent version 
was a loving, affectionate job; but 1935 
was something very special. Among the 
major reasons for this was the cellist. On 
ML-4654, H. Busch has some _ severe 
problems of intonation, and the cello seems 
a very ungainly instrument. In 1935, his 
playing was magnificent and the sensitivity 
of his contribution all the more apparent 
because of a greater facility in getting into 
the notes. A. Busch is also superior on the 
old, as his familiar scratching (with this 
superb musician such normally damning 
criticism constituted a minute reservation) 
is not present. Working against such op- 


position, Serkin stood out too much on 


ML-4654. COLH-43 finds a unity of 
thought, and the ability to project it, 
which produces a performance of over- 
whelming beauty and spirit. The fast 
movements have vitality and balance; the 
Andante is a supremely moving tragic- 
lyric song—with power, not sugar. How 


these men felt their music! It’s very hard 


to believe that such seeming spontaneity 


could have occurred in front of a studio 
microphone. Not a moment seems studied; 
all is freshness and depth of understanding 
to finish. The finale, which 
long, is something that could 


from start 
often see: 


January, 1961 





Whose 
Seventh 
do you 
prefer? 


The relative merits of Solti, Ormandy, 
Toscanini, Munch, et al. as interpre- 
ters of Beethoven can be hotly de- 
bated for years. But the point is 
that, if you've heard enough to care, 
you are a discriminating listener. 
And most discriminating listeners, 
including the country’s foremost 
professional critics, simply couldn't 
exist without their regular monthly 
copies of the Schwann Long Playing 
Record Catalog, the only authorita- 
tive, up-to-date guide to all widely 
available stereo and monaural records! 
Have you picked up the latest copy 
at your record dealer's? 





ee eee eae 





W. Schwann, Inc. 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send your latest record catalog. lam 
enclosing 35c. 


MY NAME IS 








When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 
It is one of the three regular de- 
partments reporting on new music, 


records, and books on music in the 
quarterly journal 


NI 




















published by the 
MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


c/o Music Division, Library of Congress, 


D.C. 
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ia latest number of our periodical 
NOTES ON RECORDS lists and com- 


ments on about 80 different labels, 
mostly European. 


Washington 25, 


Among the many special series which 
we can supply, we would mention this 
month Telefunken’s Musikalische Doku- 
mente: a recording on 25 LPs of the 
famous Welte-Mignon piano rolls, 
featuring (among others) Granados, 
Grieg, Debussy, Reger, and Mahler in 
performances of their own works. 
Full Details will be sent free on re- 
quest. A subscription to NOTES ON 
RECORDS (1 dollar for 6 issues) will 
keep you informed of all that is most 
valuable and most interesting in the 
European recorded repertoire; and 
subscribers also receive advance _ in- 
formation on deletions from the cata- 
logues. 


William Lennard Concerts Limited 


9 Shepherd Street London W1_ England 
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Guide in 


go on forever in my living room as these 
men play it. The Westminster and Period 
latter 


their 


verions—the short- 
Serkin- 
Busch-Busch have no equal on records. 
Get rid of 


considerably 


ened—have rewards, but 


any other version you own, or 


at least add this one. The sound is 
adequately clear to illuminate every 
glorious note. -H.G., 


SCHUTZ: Die Sieben Worte Jesu Christi 


am Kreuz; Selig sind die Toten; Also 
hat Gott die Welt geliebt; Der Engel 


sprach (by A. Gabrieli but included by 
Schiitz in his Geistliche Chormusik of 
1648); Ich sterbe, 
Das ist je 
Rathauscher 


stehe nun sterbe ich; 
Gisela 
Elfriede Hof- 
Berry (basso); 


Lewis slich wahr; 
(soprano), 


Walter 


Kammerchor 


staedter (alto); 
Akademie and - string 
ensemble of the Vienna Symphony Or- 


chestra conducted by Ferdinand Gross- 


mann. Lyrichord LL-91, $4.98. 
ATHESE performances, previously re- 
leased, to all appearances, on Vox PLP- 


6860 and reviewed in The 
July, 1951, 
honor of being reissued. 


American Record 


hardly deserve the 


Neither chorus 
nor soloists, with the exception of Walter 


Berry, who does some sensitive and 


musical singing as Jesus, arouses much 


Sieben Worte seems in 
matter-of-fact and 


excitement; Die 


their voices earth- 
bound. The motets receive even poorer 


treatment. They are sung with all of the 


grandiose choral effects appropriate to a 


nineteenth century oratorio. Tempi are 
violent crescendi distort the music; 
the declamation of the text belongs to what 
one might term the vigorous Christmas 
All in all, a 
avoided if one likes the music 
of Schiitz. J.B. 
© 


slow; 


carol school of choral singing. 
record to be 


SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 1; 


Philharmonic 


London 
Orchestra conducted by 


Anthony Collins. Richmond B-19069, 
$1.98. 
AHERE is another great buy from Lon- 


don. Collins’ interpretation of this early 


Sibelius symphony, released 
some ten years ago, is as fresh now as it was 
then. captured the youthful 
exuberance of the work, with its 


which was 


He really 


terse 
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se angularity and rhythmic drive. If at Jewel Cases of HeMeV Sonic Splendour 
od moments he is carried away by his own TITO GOBBI 


t= enthusiasm, at least he never makes the Margaret Mas Giacinto Prandelli 
eae fatal error of confusing Sibelius with Puccini's ‘Il Tabarro’’ with the Orchestra and 
é : : ‘ Chorus of the Rome Opera House conducted by 
1s. Tchaikovsky. The sound is excellent, no VINCENZO BELLEZZA 
or matter the low price. D.A. ALP-133S We luxe 12” LP) ..0.06c6000000-498 
46 ° BENIAMINO GIGLI 
ry : e. ae Maria Caniglia « Armando Borgioli 
: >; ;PPR.- oer es ne , t: en 
G. SUPPE: Overtures—I - and I — Puccini's “La Tosca" with the Orchestra and 
Pique Dame; Light Cavalry; Morning, Chorus of the Royal Opera Rome, conducted by 
Noon and Night in Vienna; London Phil- OLIVIERO DE FABRITIIS 
- harmonic Orchestra conducted by Georg ALP-1020/21 (Two de luxe 12” LP’s)....10.71 
SO Solti London-Richmond  B-19064, NIELSEN FOURTH SYMPHONY 
gel $1.98. The Danish State Radio Symphony Orchestra 
by Barbirolli, Hallé Orch.........Mercury MG-50160 LAUNY GRODAHL, CONDUCTOR 
pee Solti, Vienna Phil............-- London CM-9040 — ALP.1010 (De luxe 12” LP)............+-4.98 
ATHESE performances, formerly avail- 
h; ible as London LL-352, duplicate in SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
la ‘ ; . - : qe conducting The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
f repertory) ind approximate in spirit those IN MUSIC OF ELGAR: 
f- es e - . 
on Solti’s recent release with the Vienna Five Marches: Pomp and. Circumstance and 
») , . : . ; The Overture: Froissart 
*hilharmonic. In these delightfully dated 
ne Philharmonic 8 ALP-1379 (De luxe 12” LP).......2...+--4.98 


works Solti displays just about every 


)r- é : : Send Check or Money Order— 
gimmick available to a virtuoso conductor Add &0 cents each order for Packing & Shipping. 

vs t the head of a superior orchestra. The Penna. Residents add 4 percent Sales Tax. 
oe , ; i 3 Sree : SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
tempi are generally just short of frenetic, 

re- | ; ee Available EXCLUSIVELY from 


and the faster the tempo the more amazing- 


: ly precise the entrances and smooth the Lambert Ag Mycroft 


“ul playing. The results are particularly Haverford, Pa. 
exciting when Solti decides to show his 

£9 listeners all those little things that exist = sone eecae aaa eiamnialaaaacaiaaiaiel 

* between pppand fff, even when played at a 

, faster tempo than one would deem be- 

= lievable. Warmth and perhaps even a 

genuine interest in the music as music are 

a missing on Solti’s part. Butasa display of 

“el control the record is remarkable, and 

" there’s plenty of fun in those climaxes. 

- The sound is still very good; and unless 

eS you must have stereo, I can see no reason 

” 





for choosing the Vienna release over this 


at . , - 
vn one——particularly considering the com- in the World ? 





yarative prices. If, however, you want " 
,a : | " : : From the Amami Islands* 
this music with less of the flash and much to the Zulus of Africa** 
-_ » 2a elise : : . , - 
B more warmth, Barbirolli might be your ... you will find it in Folkways’ catalog of over 600 Long Play- 
i slice of strudel 1G ing authentic Folk records from almost every country, cul- 
*""* ture or ethnic group in the world. Also Science, Jazz, Litera- 
2 ture and Childrens series. Write for complete free catalog, 
on . 
“7 ' war ; ; : FA2450 PETE SEEGER at the 
. SZYMANOWSKI: Violin Concerto No. 1, VILLAGE GATE with Memphis 
by 0 2 M ( 7, ART om ] : Slim and Willie Dixon recorded 
p. 35 LE : ) ; > I live’ with audience 
9, , : Violin Concerto No. — yusixe CHAMPLAIN. VALLEY 
M } 5 ? . ra > = an 4 t 
3inG (K. 216); David Oistrakh (violin); SONS sune by Pete Setger 
> . : FC7526 SONG AND PLAY-TIME 
aA Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra con- “ite Seeger sings folk songs 
| 1 ' , . ° ° for children 
ly ducted by Kurt Sanderling (in the — Fa2as4 THE RAINBOW QUEST 
y S 1 M CI : 1 Pete Seeger sings tradi 
SZV ma IWSKI); 3 > = tional and contemporary songs 
ed ; Moscow Chamber Or pe gph sap Boosie rages Maggs 4 
Pe chestra conducted by Rudolf Barshai All records 12” 33% rpm long 


- in the Mozart). Artia ALP-156, $4.98. FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


a AWE must be grateful to Artia for giving 117 West 46 Street, New York, New York 


de January 106] = 








us a modern recording of 


The 


this major 


Szymanowski_ work. concerto is 


magnificent, astonishing; rare to the 
literature in that it is a kaleidoscopic score 
of ever-changing hues obtained by ever- 
changing styles and yet, paradoxically, 
holds together. It contains all the ele- 
ments for a virtuoso fiddler who wishes to 
make contact with his audience, but I can 
only recall a single American performance 
in the last twenty-five years. Szymanow- 
ski remains the composer laureate of the 
modern Polish school. He represents the 
rhapsodic elect-eclectic. His Concerto has 

dabs, 
lush 


the orchestra calls for triple wood- 


impressionistic mystical chordal 


ramifications, romanticism, superb 
color 
winds, plus a fourth clarinet, and in ad- 


dition to the regular brass, percussion, and 


strings requires a celesta, a piano, and two 
harps Further, there is a tincture of 
French 1920 style in the form of mixed 


tonality The liberal borrowing does not 
denote a pastiche, but music of flowery, 
ornate, changing horizons. The intertwin- 
ing is in the sense of improvisation; the 
violit 1 instrument of vocalism. And 


here this example of violin concerto un- 


orthodoxy receives a stunning performance. 


Oistrakh is hypnotic as he unfolds the solo 


part; dramatic in one place, rich-toned in 
another, above all he is at the service of the 
musi This is a ravishing display of 


super-styled violin playing. 

The Mozart is candid, clean, with a total 
apprehension of its spacious style, its 
inspired touches (the accentual shifts in 
the slow movement, the plunge into G 
minor in the final division), and its sparkle. 
Rarely has such clarity been available for 
the listener 
body of 


hare of the applause 


Nor is the orchestra a mere 
accompaniment; it deserves its 
s \ highly recom- 
mended release. AAS 
e 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. I inG 
“Winter 
USSR State Symphony 


minor, Op. 13 Dreams” 

conducted by 
Konstantin Ivanov MK-1508, $5.98 

\rtia import 

ATHIS early symphony, begun when the 
composer was only twenty-six, has never 
really been popular with the public, and 
heard in a 


yet, when performance as 


412 


persuasive as the present one, one wonders 
why not. Ivanov, whose Tchaikovsky inter- 
pretations I have praised in the past, per- 
forms with tremendous 
atmosphere; every nuance of the moody 
score is brought forth by this enormously 


the symphony 


gifted conductor, and I can do no better 
than recommend this splendid-sounding 
recording to all those whose interests are 
not limited by the last three symphonies of 
Tchaikovsky. I.K. 
* 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F 


minor, Op. 36; Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan. Angel 35885, $4.98, or Stereo 


S-35885, $5.98. 


EE inaciedcaaeeacacegnbeb eamhe gaa Artia 155 
I on sacs Ola ac ah aed cue Decca 9883 
Bernstein. Col. ML-5332, MS-6035 


S)IKARAJAN’S second recording of the 
Fourth (his first on Angel 
35099 is still available) is noteworthy for 


Ichaikovsky 


the suavity of orchestral sound that the 
conductor elicits. Interpretatively, how- 
ever, this is a performance that often lacks 
power and tension in spite of the weighty 
tone of the ensemble. Karajan introduces 
a number of highly personal effects, mainly 
in tempo, and some of the transition points 
are not always effectively realized. The 
stereo sound would be far more impressive, 
as would be the performance itself, if the 
orchestra had not been recorded quite so 
distantly. I.K. 
as 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in B 
“* Pathétique”’); Berlin 
Orchestra conducted by 
Angel (‘‘Great 
Century” 


minor, Op. 74 
Philharmonic 

Wilhelm Furtwangler. 
Recordings of the Series) 

COLH-21, $5.98. 

ARECORDED in 1938, this legendary 
performance was available for a few years 
in the United States as a Victor pressing 
M-553 


one of the rarest and most sought-after 


after the war that set became 


of all orchestral recordings, and at the 
beginning of the LP era (rather than pay 
the exorbitant prices demanded by those 
hucksters who had an occasional copy 
available) many of us dared to hope for a 
transference to microgroove of this re- 
markable set. Well, over ten years later, 


our dream finally has been realized: here is 
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the performance of the Pathétique, still un- 
matched by any other recorded inter- 
pretation tor its deeply-felt emotion, for 
its enormous impact and power. And yet, 
for example at the return of the lyrical 
second theme of the first movement (bar 
305), one cannot imagine an interpretation 
more bitterly tender. If any of the per- 
formances in this “Great Recordings of the 
Century” series deserve that title, it is 
surely this one. The reproduction has been 
handled with skill, although some ad- 
ditional bass will help, and the package 
includes Angel's usually informative book- 
let on the artist and the work. If you buy 


no other record during the entire year, be 


certain that you obtain this one. L.Kk. 
« 

VERDI: Ballet Music from ‘‘Trovatore”’ 

and ‘“‘Vespri Siciliani’’; Overtures to 


“Forsa del Destino’, ** Nabucco”, * Al- 
cira’’, and “Luisa Miller’; Philhar- 
monia Promenade Orchestra conducted 
by Charles Mackerras. Angel Stereo 
S-35751, $5.98 
S)THIS release can provide a_ certain 
delight. It will give many their first chance 
to hear some very rarely performed Verdi 
in a recording of fine clarity and realistic 
impact. The ballet music is particularly 
interesting to the more than casual ad- 
mirer of Verdi. From 1830 and all during 
the stewardship of Louis Veron, the Paris 
Opéra emphasized spectacle in its lyric 
theater. One of the manifestations of this 
emphasis was the inclusion of a ballet in 
almost every opera presented. Verdi 
wrote his “7 rovatore”’ ballet music especial- 


ly for the 1857 production. The ‘Vespri 


Sicilian’ dance music was an integral part 
of this opera which was composed for the 
Opera and first seen in 1855. At least half 
of the ‘‘7 rovatore’’ dance episode, prepared 
for insertion in the first scene of the third 
act (between the Soldier's Chorus and the 
entrance of \zucena), is here together with 
the Ballet of the Seasons which occurs in the 
third act of “Vespri’. Though neither 
score can be said to be earth-shaking, there 
ire many lorable harmonic turns and 
details of imentation that tell you 
they are the work of a master hand. Most 
significant, perhaps, is how _ perfectly 
Verdi's 1 s designed for its purpose. 
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Of the four overtures presented here, the 


one to “Alsira’’ is most interesting for its 


delightful, lightly-scored introduction. I 
this 
before in the Royal Ballet 
production of The Lady and The Fool. The 
“Luisa Miller’ is a curiosity; 
Verdi's 


which is constructed in strict sonata form 


seem to remember having heard 


section once 
overture to 
it is the only one of overtures 
Robust Italian wine in 
bottle, this Ba 
. 
VILLA-LOBOS: The Littl 


Caipira 


ona single theme 


a German 


Train of the 
from Bachianas Brasileiras No. 
2; GINASTERA: Es 


London Symphony Orchestra conducted 


stancia; Panambi; 


by Sir Eugene Goossens. Everest 
LPBR-6041 or Stereo SDBR-3041, 
$4.98 
SIN glancing at the jacket of this disc one 


would hardly guess that the music within 
istera. The obviously 


Villa-Lobos is 


face of the 


is mostly by Gin: 


more commercial name of 


sprawled across the jacket 


together with a colorful depiction of a 


gaudy, antique-looking train, while Gina- 


stera’s name is tucked away unobtrusively 
to one side. The latter’s music is vigorous 
and impassioned, ranging in style from im- 


Villa- 


a charming little 


pressionism to extreme primitivism. 
Lobos’ Train is of course 
piece. The performances are all colorful 
and spirited, and Everest’s stereo sound is 
quite awe-inspiring. See 


1959, 


also page 184 in 

and page 242 in the 

1959, issues. P.C.P. 
* 

VINCENT: Symphonic Poem after De 


cartes; Symphony in D: 


the November, 
December, 


Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by 
Columbia ML- 

Stereo, MS-6179 
SRATHER weak tea Mr. 


decision to express himself in a 


Eugene Or- 
mandy 5579, $4.98, or 
$5.98. 

Vincent's 
harmon 


idiom conservative by 1900 standards, 
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clichés of early 
Sibelius and to evoke the ghosts of archaic 
philosophies to 


rework the orchestral 


justify a rather cavalic 


approach to musical form and shape is all 


his own business, Lord only knows. My 


objection to these two pieces is the uneasy 
jostling against these elements of certain of 


the more specious externals of “moder 


stvle—a percussive bump here, a synco- 
pated grind there—in a wholly unsatis- 
factory attempt to prove that the com- 


poser does indeed belong to our own times 
Chis music is for me terribly, painfully dull 
All of it, 


composer 


every last note 


It bespeaks ; 


not only unable to bring to life 


the long-dead language that he favors but 


also woefully ignorant of the languages 


that have . Vincent is 
Hartford 


Foundation, which does something, I sup- 


grown up since. Mr 
Director of the Huntington 
pose, to explain the wide circulation of his 


music; this is the third recording of the 


Symphony Some case can be made for 
the growth of a musical counterpart of the 
current jargon known as ‘‘Foundationese”’ 
I would submit 
hibits A and B I can tind no fault with 


the performances or 


these two works as Ex- 
the recorded sound. 
LR. 
a. 
VIVALDI: J/ Cimento 


dell’ Invenzione, Op. 8; 


dell’ 


Virtuosi di Roma 


Armonia + 


conducted by Renato Fasano. Angel 
set 3611-C, six sides, $14.98, or Stereo 
S-3611-C, $17.98 
I Musici . Epic SC-6029 
Op. 8, Nos. 1-4: The Four Seasons) 
Janigro Vanguard BG-564, ©5001 
Giulini Angel 35216 
Accademici di Milano Vox 11480, ©11480 
Ss BOTH in terms of style and spirit this 


complete Op. 8 is an admirable production 


Fasano alternates his soloists—an_ in- 


telligent procedure and a democratic one 
So that the third concerti are 


performed by violinist Luigi Ferro; 


first and 
Guido 
? and 


Mozzato plays the solo violin in Nos. 
4; Edmondo Malanotte 
and 10; Ret 
which is “‘J/ Piacere”’ 
11 feature Franco Gulli 
twelfth 


is violinist in 5 
1ato Ruotolo performs No. 6 
and Nos. 7, 8, and 
For the ninth and 
concerti Fasano referred to the 
1825 edition, which departs from the usual 
listing of violin as featured instrument and 
gives as an two 


ilternate the oboe; these 


concerti are played by the oboist, Renato 
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ool 
216 
480 


his 


On. 


are 
Lido 


ind 


Zant There is no more additional 
ornamentation in these performances than 


inv of the other recorded versions of either 
the complete work or the opening one- 
third which makes up The Four Seasons. 
Save for this criticism, and also the fact 
that the harpsichord continuo might be 
both more prominent and active, these 
performances should bring much enjoy- 
ment to any listener. The sound is very 


good, especially in the wider spread of 
stereo, but the top has to be cut to avoid 
shrillness LK. 
* 
WAGNER: “Rienzi” Overnure; 


Dutchman” Overture; 


“Flying 
“Tannhdauser” 
Overture; “Lohengrin”: Preludes to 
{cts One and Three: ** Weistersinger” 
Prelude to Act One, Dance of the A p- 
prentices, and Entry of the Masters; 
“Tristan und Isolde af Prelude and 
Liebestod; “Gélterdimmerung”’:  Sieg- 
fried’s Funeral Music; Philharmonia Or- 


chestra conducted by Otto Klemperer. 








\ngel set 3610-B, four sides, $9.98, or 
Stereo S-3610-B, $11.98. 
Rie? 
Soalh Columbia ML-4918 
" r hma» 
Walter Columbia ML-5482, MS-6149 
Sell Columbia ML-4918 
Szell Columbia ML-4918 
Karajan Angel 35482 
I 
Tose NBC S " RCA Victor LM-6020 
Toscan N. Y. Phil Camden 375 
VMeist ? 
Toscar Act I Prelude RCA Victor LM.6020 
oe RCA Victor LM/LSC-2441 
Toscanir RCA Victor LM-6020 
Toscanir ....-RCA Victor LM-6020 
SISSUED in celebration of Otto Klem- 
perer’s seventy-fifth birthday, this Wagner 


collection presents a well-rounded program 


of stand 


ird orchestral excerpts together 
with a beautifully illustrated booklet on 
the celebrated conductor. Many of these 


performances are quite slow in comparison 


with other recordings, but this broad ap- 
proach does much toemphasize the strength 
and lyricism of the music. An example of 


this is the ‘‘ Rienzi’’ Overture, which makes 
one wish that Klemperer could present the 
complete vera. Indeed, this feeling of 


Wanting to hear the remainder of the 


music for each of the operas is prevalent 


through the entire album. After hearing 
his fas ng ‘“Tristan’’ Prelude, be- 
January 6] 


Distinguished Recordings presents 


PADEREWSKI 
PROKOFIEV - BUSONI 
CORTOT - GANZ 
HOFMANN 
FRIEDMANN 


Now—you may enjoy 
the century's greatest piano 
virtuosos as they performed 
at the peak of their careers. These 
recordings fully capture the 
versatility and artistic technique that 
made these men the most honored 
performers of'any generation 

’ 


PADEREWSKI DR101 ALFRED CORTOT 


DR 104 
PROKOFIEV & 
BUSONI DR 102 JOSEF HOFMANN 


DR 105 
PADEREWSKI LISZT’S HUNGARIAN 
Vol. 2 DR 103 RHAPSODIES DR 106 
SUGGESTED PRICE $4.98 
AVAILABLE AT BETTER 

RECORD SHOPS OR WRITI 
DISTINGUISHED RECORDINGS, INC. 
1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





ginning with a minimum of drama and 
slowly becoming more and more im- 
passioned, one must really regret that ill- 
ness prevented Klemperer from conducting 
the opera at the Metropolitan last season. 
The “Tristan” and “Tannhduser” excerpts 
are, in my opinion, the highlights of the 
album; the remaining pieces, though 
splendidly performed by the marvelous- 
sounding Philharmonia Orchestra, have at 
moments less tension (‘‘Gélterdimmerung”’, 
for instance) or a less sublime quality 
(‘‘Lohengrin”’ Prelude) than one hears in 
the Toscanini recordings. By far and 
large, however, this is a fascinating col- 
lection, exceptionally well played and 
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clearly recorded. The sound in stereo is 


very spacious, although the orchestra is 

distant I.K 
e 

WAGNER: Preludes to 

clcts 1 and 3, Dance of the Apprentices, 

Procession of the 


** Vetstersinger” 


Veistersingers; “Golter- 
efried’s Rhine Journey; 
Chicago 


dammerung’’ —St 

Wusic; 
Orchestra conducted by Fritz Reiner 
RCA Victor LM-2441, $4.98, or Stereo 
LSC-2441, $5.98 

SFOR 


ducting 


Funeral Symphony 


many Fritz 


Wagner 


It is therefore good at last to have 


vears Reiner con- 
has been a dependable 
delight 
a Wagner recording from Reiner and his 
excellent Chicago Orchestra. Of particular 
merit are their performance of the ‘\/eis- 
tersinger”’ 
\ct 3. 


more 


excerpts, especially those from 
\n extra touch of poetic feeling and 
fervor is needed for 
The 
but 
the stereo edition, 
the fullness of 
ind the generous tonal impact that would 


continuous 


“Gétterdimmerung” recording is 


sweet and satisfying, one misses 


particularly in where 


one expects more sound 


have given it the shock of reality.—C.J.L 
= 
This Is Stereo. KCA-Camden Stereo 


SP-33-22, $1.98. 

Ss) THOSE familiar with the first Cinerama 
production, This Is Cinerama, will note a 
parallel here. We begin, dragged along by 
a persistent narrator, with an ancient John 
McCormack recording, progress through 
up-to-date monophonic reproductions, and 
then bang!—right in the middle of one 
excerpt, we switch impressively into stereo 
not really that impressively, but there isa 
difference and a considerable improve- 
ment in quality From there we run the 
usual gamut of ultra-brief musical snatches 
and sound effects, including the inevitable 
steam engine. Side two omits the narrator 
and contains a motley assortment of light 
ind mostly uninteresting music. Camden's 


We don't 


have the super sheen of the best of stereo 


sound is to be praised highly. 


discs, but the sound is at all times quite 
good 


gm 


wide-range and undistorted, with 


stereo space very much evident. 


Steven Smolian’s column for collectors, 


“Da Capo”, will resume in February. 
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Organ Miscellany 


The Great Organ at the Mormon 


Tabernacle: \Jaestoso in C sharp minor, 


Op. 16, Water Nymphs; Carillon de 


Westminster (Nierne); Fantasie in A 
Franck Woodland Flute Call (Fannie 
Dillon); Dawn (Cyril Jenkins); Lyric 


Interlude (Schreiner); O My Father 

MeGranahan Alexander Schreiner 

organist Columbia ML-5425, $4.98. 
ATHESE odds and ends add up to a 
recital of a genre popular in the first de- 
cades of this century and for which there is 
still, apparently, an audience. The 
strongest piece of the lot, the Franck 
Fantasie, is a kind of watered-down Piéce 
Héroique, and the weakest—well, you have 
i wide choice of naturalistic noises and 
uninteresting improvisations Despite the 
low musical wattage, the Tabernacle Organ 
always records colorfully and these pieces 
can only have been chosen with that in 
mind |.B.L. 

2 

The Virtuoso Organ: We All Believe in 
Voél (Daquin); Al- 
1 Second Symphony (Vierne 
The Old Hundredth (Vaughan Williams 
Middelschulte 
Varche religieuse (Guilmant); Cantabile, 


One God Sach 


‘ro,fromtl 


Perpetuum Vobile 
rom Three Pieces for Organ (Franck 

f Toccata, from Suite Goth- 
ue (Boellmann Virgil Fox, at the 
\eolian-Skinner Organ of the Riverside 

Church in New York City 

Stereo SPAR-8499, $5.98. 


SAT last, Fox’s unique talents are no 


Capitol 


longer buried under a hymny contract: 
the pieces herein are representative of 
those we go to his recitals to hear, and 


Capitol has rolled out the red carpet of its 


most fab engineering to match. The 
technique and taste of the world’s most 
popular concert organist are, of course, 
wildly rot tic-——no registration is left 
intouched swellbox left stationary for 
more th few measures \nd if his 


last tempi sometimes force him to run over 


work rather than through it, as in the 
fugue sect f the Guilmant, the works 
he plays are generally adaptable to this 


high-power hapsodizing. The breadth 


f{ the Bach and Vaughan 


and grande 
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Williams are especially exemplary, the 
color of the Franck and Vierne vivid and 
expressive. In short, Fox fans will need 
no further encouragement. Others, like 
one prominent confrére (“Can you tell 
what he’s playing?"’) may want less muddle 
and more middle—if not more Middel- 
schulte. Anyway, Fox owns that.—J.B.L. 
© 
French Noéls of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth Centuries; Melville Smith 
(playing the Silbermann Organ in the 
Abbey Church at Marmoutier, Alsace). 
Cambridge CRS-505, $4.98. 
AEVEN though this fascinating collection 
is based on music for Christmas time, col- 
lectors certainly will enjoy the record 
throughout the entire vear. ‘The contents 
is as follows: Carillon by Louis Couperin; 
Noél: Puer nobis nascitur by Pierre 
Dandrieu; Seven Noéls (4 la venue de 


Noél; Noél cette journée; Une vierge 
pucelle; Noél pour l'amour de Marie; Or 
nous ditte, Marie; Laissez paistre vos 


bestes ; and Oit s'en vont ces gays bergers?) by 
Nicolas Lebégue; Lebégue’s Les Cloches; 
Four Noéls (Quand je m' éveillai; Grace soit 
rendue @ Dieu; Sortons de nos chaumines; 
and Oi s’en vont ces gays bergers?) by 
Dandrieu; and Three Noéls (Grand jeu et 
Duo; Noél sur les fliites; and Noél suisse, 
Grand jeu et Duo) by Claude Daquin. ‘The 
organ was originally built by Andreas 
Silbermann in 1710; his son added one 
manual and pedal stops in 1746, and the 
organ was restored in 1955. It isa splendid 
baroque instrument, marvelously suited to 
this joyous music, and it has been expertly 
recorded. Melville Smith, director « 
Longy School of Music 


Massachusetts, is well known as an organ- 


f the 


n Cambridge, 


ist, harpsichordist, and musicologist, and 
he is especially interested in the per- 
formance practices of French music of the 
baroque. His interpretations are both 
scholarly and spirited, and the music is a 
delight to the ear. Dr. Smith’s recordings 
this disc is only the first) were not made 
in stereo, which will be disappointing news 
to some potential buyers, but personally 
I am gratified that Cambridge Records 
is sufficiently interested in his artistry to 
issue these performances just the same. I 


look forward to the remainder. I.K. 
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O 
PARADIS 


Bert 


ertising salesman 


Bernard 


for The: 





Guide, is the only man on 


Covit, ne 








f ] 


w east coast ad- 


\merican Record 


our staff who has 


actually combed the beaches of Tahiti. Hence 
this review. Bert has also been a war cor- 
respondent (United Press), a movie director, 
member of the econd violin section in a 

2 ! = . Lest ind a new 
Brooklyn symphony orchestra, and a news- 
baperman from Albuquerque to Shanghai. 
reviewed for us this once, out of his 





Ne nas 


unique 


ex perience 


the advertising department. 
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now gone back to 


By BERT COViT 


VERY few years the lovely islands of 
EK the great South Seas get themselves 
rediscovered. ‘That is, the idea of these 
isles of paradise has a recrudescence in a 
book or a movie or, more inevitably, in a 
It has been an imperishable and 


song. 


glorious myth, coming alive again and 


again in the hearts of all romantics. 
I can testify that there is indeed an 
exquisite basis in fact for the enduring 
They 
To 


each of us they have represented many 


legend of these isles under the wind. 
are beautiful beyond our daily dreams. 
things lo tourists, they are a gorgeous 
playground whose tine beaches and moun- 
tains have meant health-giving and de- 
light-filled vacation days. To the artist 
these islands spell pure inspiration whose 
colors and wild natural beauties challenge 
the eye and the palette. For writers, not 


only the scenery but also the fascinating 


Ports of Paradise 
ranged by, Alfred Newman and Ken 
Darby: Port of Paradise, The Enchanted 
Sea, Blue Tahitian Moon, Farewell, Now 
Is the Hour, Isa Lei, Whispering Wind, 
Vy Little Grass Shack, Forever More, 
Vadonna of the Flowers, To You Sweet- 

Mavis Rivers; Bill Lee; Norma 

\lfred Newman and His Or- 


Songs by, and ar- 


heart) ; 
Zimmer; 
chestra; Ken Darby Choir; Produced 
by Bill Miller i 
Matson Navigation Company. 
Stereo STAO-1447, $5.98. 


1 association with the 


Capitol 
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characters, both native and imported, 
furnish material for endless novels and 


screen scripts. 

But when it comes to music, instead of 
importing American-style interpretations 
or adaptations, one should, I think, stay 
close to the rich indigenous sources. This 
is true especially if they be Polynesian of 
Tahiti, or more modern Hawaii and New 
Zealand, or of Fiji. On these islands there 
are pure strains of exquisite melodies that 
have come down almost undiluted through 
hundreds of years. One of the basic and 
most important elements of Polynesian 
living has always been music. This is true 
of almost all aboriginal or primitive peoples 
Today, in our own “‘civilized’”’ life, music 
plays a much less important role, much to 
our own loss. 

And so, when an album entitled ‘‘Ports 
of Paradise’’ is released, the reader can 
imagine with what eagerness an old islander 
such as | am is prepared to welcome it. The 
very place names so well remembered from 
happy years of living and roving—Tahiti, 
Papeete, Suva, Fiji, Samoa, New Zealand, 
Honolulu, Hawaii—all of them are here. 

rhe songs contained in this album were 
put together by two very competent 
musical craftsmen from Hollywood. One 
of them is Alfred Newman, for many years 
musical director of 20th Century Fox, and 
the other is Ken Darby, vocal director, who 
worked with Newman on such musical 
films as “Carousel”, “The King and I”, 
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Alfred Newman (back- 
ground left) conducts the 
=. recording session that re- 
= sulted in “Ports of Paradise” 


and of course “South Pacific’. One would 
imagine that such able musicians would 
have the good sense to go directly to island 
sources for inspiration. But no, sad to 
relate, ‘‘Ports of Paradise”’ is a slickly Tin 
Pan Alley-ish, turista description of those 
beautiful places of romance in terms of 
standard, cliché-ridden pop tunes. For 
instance, for Hawaii, what else but My 
Little Grass Shack, and To You Sweetheart, 
Aloha? For Tahiti, there is Blue Tahitian 
Moon. For Fiji, the charming Jsa Lei. 
And so on. 

Here you will not find any of the wildly 
stirring Tahitian drumming and dancing 
songs that usually send both natives and 
tourists into paroxysms of movement and 
joy. Here are none of the haunting love 
songs of Fiji, none of the Polynesian songs 
from the two big islands of New Zealand. 
The catalogue of songs that should and 
could have been included is long and 
frustrating. All that was really needed was 
a quick visit to these islands with a tape 
recorder. Down there, glorious musical 
talent sounds from everywhere. 

However, popular music such as heard 
in “Ports of Paradise’ has its uses too, 
especially for those who have never heard 
the real music of the islands. So credit 
Capitol with a good try, but this is not an 
authentic journey to the South Seas. 
There the native music is truly wondrous 
and exotic—exotic, meaning different and 
also beautiful. 
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Paris for 
the poor 


Seal and Mich- 
ell at the Co- 
lumbia sessions 





Music bv Marguerite 
Original Book & Lyrics by 
With 
Seal, Clyde Revill, and Keith Michell. 


‘*Irma la Douce’’. 
Monnot. 
\lexandre 


Bretiort. Elizabeth 


Columbia OL-5560, $4.98, or Stereo 


OS-2029, $5.98 
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VER the rooftops was coming the 
first glow of the smoke-and-pearl 
opalescent dawn. We had done the usual 


after the great 
spectacle of the Opéra’s “‘Obéron”’, we had 


and necessary things: 
champagned abundantly, wisely, and well, 
and finished the evening with pig’s feet and 
onion soup at Les Halles. Tourists, un- 
ashamed tourists, mingling with the morn- 
ing, and morning’s minions peddling cab- 

Now, 


in one of the old, uncompromisingly severe 


bages and onions and sides of veal. 


Citroén taxis, we were going home, replete 
but not surfeited. 

On one side a viaduct, on the other a row 
of small houses, each with a print-dressed, 
fox-furred lady resting on her hip in the 


doorway, and Hallesmen docilely plodding 


inside 
My mother leaned forward in the taxi. 
She asked, “Are they. . .?"" I nodded. 
She sank back. ‘‘Ah,” she said, “Paris.” 
a 


Lutetia. Paris. For whom the evo- 
cations are unchanged, unchanging, un- 
changeable. Paris bifurcated: for her 
habitants, for her guests; the swarthy 
guests and the pink ones, the easterners 
and the westerners, the refugees from noise 
and from silence, the Teheran men and the 
Bennington girls. And Paris is as kind as 
she is generous: she does not welcome, she 
does not reject, she does not disappoint us. 
And we owe her the accolade of a _ para- 
phrase of the old Indian proverb about 
Kashmir: Each man has two cities, his 
own and Paris 
* 


\nd so to l'histoire de la Douce. “Irma 
La Douce”, 


Paris in 1956, in London in 1958, and in 


as everyone knows, opened in 


New York this season. As everyone knows 
also, it has captivated each of these cities 
In the 


latter places, it has of course undergone a 


with its gavroche charm and bite. 
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From Columbia, 
“Irma la Douce” 


channel-and-sea-change; it is now part of 
our Paris, not theirs, a nostalgia and not an 
edited report 

But it is stilla rowdy, amoral, delectable, 
tuneful praise of the City of Light, on 
Paris’ own terms. 

Columbia has recorded the New York 
production with fondness and a deft ex- 


ploitation of stereo possibilities. The 


piquantly dissonant orchestrations are 
cleanly played by the pleasantly small pit 
band, the clever lyrics are awarded an 
elegantly precise diction by the three 
British stars, Clyde Revill, Keith Michell 
and the West End’s adorable gift to the 
milieu, the flawlessly gamine Elizabeth 
Seal. Mr. Leo Lerman’s notes are his 
familiar spray of glucose, unhappily too 
lightly glossing the plot (and thus making 
The Wreck of a Mec more vulgarly salacious 
than it is). And, as always, I wish they 
would find space to print the lyrics. 

“This is a story”, Mr. Revill intones 
lubriciously at “Irma’s”’ “about 
passion, bloodshed, desire and death; 
everything, in fact, that makes life worth 
living.”” It is that and more; pace Mme. 
Marthe Richard and the theologians at 
The New Yorker, it is indisputably about a 
tart with high vocational aptitude. As 
such, I fear Irma is not everybody's nip of 
absinthe. 


outset, 


Choplickers may avoid; the 
musical is simply disinterestedly amoral. 
Your fondness for it, I fancy, will depend 
on how much you nourish your dream of 
Paris. All the little, simple devices of 
Mme. Monnot's brilliant score are de- 
signed, like Proust's cookie, to evoke the 
happy poignancy of a dream of Paris. The 
More, 
Norman, which 


English Ivrics of Julian 
Heneker, and Monty 
cleverly employ Pigalle argot, catch up 
this Seine eyew 


David 


ish, as do the bal musette 
the orchestrations of M. 
d his British and American 


astringencies 


\ndré Pe pp 
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cohorts (despite the horrible error of the 
Arctic Ballet), 
speak of the formidable sounds which 
march from the larynx of the formidable 
Miss Seal. 


I recollect the British production as 


And, dis donc, one must 


being somewhat less strident than the 
American—our different views of Paris, 
and what little I’ve heard of the 


original production is rather different; less 


perhaps 


exuberant, more bitter, more (to steal a 
leaf from Mr. Lerman) Mack the Knife in 
Berlin than New York. 

But no matter. This isa delightful show 
and should be seen, a bright recording 
which should be heard. Some of the songs 
will be hard to get rid of, thank goodness, 
for they are bound to become part of our 
sentimental apparatus. (Let us hope, 
though, that the irony and source of 
Christmas Child will prevent its surface 
ingenuousness from making future Yule- 
tides cheerless). 

But why take so joyous and gay a brawl 


seriously? Well, perhaps because “Irma 


la Douce” is all-too-special and not a 


portent of things to come. The musical 
theater, like life, is increasingly sub- 
stituting sucary! for sugar, glutamates for 
seasoning, freezing and dehydrating for 
freshness. It’s becoming a planned bloat 
where ignorant proles and their dreary 
sentiments clash by night and day. 

“Irma” is fresh, simple, amusing, un- 
pretentious, theatrical. It has form. It 
stops at an end. 

It reminds us, too, of certain simple 
randy pleasures bound up with being 
human. For that reminder, in a world 
largely brutish and nasty (and not least in 
its popular entertainments), we should be 
grateful, and grateful too that, in the 
show's words, there is only one Paris for 
that. A Guest Review 
By WILLIAM KAY ARCHER 
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Vocal Miscellany, Including Reissues 


Two Centuries of Italian Song: Amor’ 
dormiglione (Barbar Strozzi); Con tran- 


quillo riposo (Pasquini Toglietemi la 


vita ancor! (Scarlatti); Cosi, amor, mi fat 


languir (Stradella); Jo son zitella (Perti 
vedovella 


Valedetto 


Lamento 


Evviva rosa bella (Galuppi); La 
Vine); Ji parto 


Sl Las pett 


Bottegari 
tto (Monteverdi 
Monteverdi); A marilli (Cac- 
Cecil 


plano ° 


d' Arianna 
cini); Winifred 


Gibner King 


soprano) and 
The Joy in Sing- 
ing Series, under the auspices of Town 
Hall, New York. $4.95. 
AFOR the past several seasons Winifred 


Cecil's lecture-recital series The Joy in 


Singing has been a special feature in New 


York's Town Hall 


invited to sing songs and arias of their 


Young singers are 


choice for the experience of appearing 
before an audience in the auditorium and 
for the benefit of Miss Cecil’s criticism 
This set of classic Italian airs will serve the 
double purpose of demonstrating more 
fully the principles of the singer’s art, and 
of providing those who love this music 
with an hour of very real pleasure 

Miss Cecil's 78 r.p.m. Cetra records are 
gratefully remembered by many collectors; 
they belong to the period of her life spent in 
Italy Though American by birth and 
training, she absorbed in those years a 
thorough understanding of the traditions 
of Italian song. Still she disclaims what 
might be called a musicological approach. 
She is careful to remind us that these songs 
were composed before the invention of the 
piano, but she favors the use of the modern 


I think 


her great secret is that unlike many Italian 


instrument for practical purposes. 


singers she achieves expressiveness without 


recourse to extraneous emotionalizing. 
Such things as explosive sighs and notes 
held long beyond their time have no place 
in her scheme of things. In seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Italy singers knew 
how to make their effects by the quality of 
their tones, by phrasing and by rhythmic 
pulse. In this way Miss Cecil realizes the 


tragedy of Arianna’s Lament and of 
Scarlatti’s 


incor!, the sweet peace of Pasquini’s Con 


poignant Toglietemi la vita 


tranquillo riposo, the high spirits of Galup- 
pi’s Evviva rosa bella and the pathos of 
Bottegari’s Mi parto. The recital is a 
model for the serious student; let us hope 
for more such “The Joy in 


P.L.M. 


fruits of 
Singing.” 


* 

Madrigal Masterpieces: The Renais- 
sance in France, Italy and England: 
The Deller Consort, directed by Alfred 
Deller. Vanguard/Bach Guild BG-604, 
$4.98, or Stereo BGS-5031, $5.95. 

S)NONE of the pieces in this program isa 

stranger to records, and most of them are 

currently available in at least one other 
recording. Jannequin’s Ce moys de may is 

still available on a Decca record (DL- 

9629), but this new performance is more 

appealing. Perhaps the gem of this pro- 

gram is his incredible Battaile de Marignan, 
which is already on the Archive label 

(ARC-3034) in a careful and lucid per- 

formance by Safford Cape’s Brussels Pro 

Musica Antiqua. Deller uses faster tempi 

and has more vigor and dash (though it 

cheats with the doubling of the pairs of 
sopranos and tenors using all six voices in 
this four-voice work). Both interpreta- 
tions are fascinating and collectors would 
do well to have both. Jannequin's Au joly 
boys and Lassus’ Mon coeur se recommandé 
ad vous are apparently the only two pieces 
here currently unrepresented elsewhere on 

LP. It would be absurd to try to list all 

the competing versions of Lassus’ Matona, 

mia cara, since everyone seems to sing it 

But here is a duplication with a difference, 

for this performance is much faster than 

most others, with a greater sense of meter 
and in general a more appropriate spirit 
than its rivals; except for a collapsing 
conclusion this refreshingly different ap- 
proach breathes more life into the piece 
than any other one I have heard. The lone 

Marenzio madrigal, Scaldava il sol, is 

ARC-3073), 

but as the performance there is by a chorus 


available also from Archive 


this new one automatically takes prefer- 
ence. Byrd's Lullaby, my sweet little baby 
appears on a Bach Guild Byrd program 
(BG-557) using the composer's version for 
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voice and viols, and it is useful to have 
Deller’s 
group included Morley’s Now is the month 


both forms now for comparison. 


f Maying in a previous record devoted to 
that composer (Bé 35-5002), and the same 
piece may also be found on records from 
Angel (35461) and Esoteric (ES-520), as 
withdrawn re- 
(XWN-18764). 


The latter record also carried a perform- 


well as one regrettably 


cently by Westminster 
ince, to my mind a bit more effective, of 
Tomkins’ beautiful When David heard. 
Gesualdo’s Ecco moriré dunque and Hai gid 
mi disco lora were on a Sunset disc (LP- 
600) which seems to have been with- 
drawn; no matter, for these performances 
ire more successful. Each of the five 
Monteverdi Madrigals can be found cur- 


rently in at | 


‘ast one other recording: 
Baci soavi e cart (Book 1) on Lyrichord 
(LL-43) and Westminster (XWN-18765); 
Ecco mormorar l’onde (Bk. I1) on Angel 
(COLH-20); A’un giro sol (Bk. IV) on 
Decca (DL-9627) and Westminster (18652); 


Von piu guerra (IV) on Westminster 
(18652); and Sfogava con le stelle (IV) 
on Westminster (18765) and Decca 
(9627). In most cases the Deller per- 


formances are superior. This catalogue 


y no means exhausts the picture of 
recordings that have been made of this 
material, many having been deleted. But 
t may perhaps sulfice to demonstrate the 
competition that exists. As one can see, 
the Deller Consort, by all odds one of the 


finest madrigal groups in business pres- 


ently, meets such competition squarely 
ind at least equals, if not always bests, 
most of it. Add to this the further ad- 


vantages of first-class stereo sound, taste- 
fully used to add new dimensions to this 
music, and it is clear that this record has a 


great deal to offer. I personally found the 


Jannequin and Lassus chansons the most 
ippealing and successful selections on this 
record, but there is certainly something 
here for every taste in this idiom. Indeed, 


I venture ti that in all respects—choice 


f music, performances, and sound—this 
record offers the most satisfactory and 
satisfying survey of the madrigalian (in 
the freest and broadest sense of the word, 


f course) lite re. [commend it whole- 


-J.W.B. 


heartedly. 
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DONIZETTI: ‘“Favorita’’- 
a piedi tuoi; Ah! 
Ceresoli) ; 


—Vien Leonora, 
l'alto ardor (with 
“Don Pasquale’’—Bella sic- 
come un angelo; PONCHIELLI: “Gio- 
conda’’—O monumento; VERDI: ‘Ballo 
in Maschera’’—Eri tu che macchiavi; 
LEONCAVALLO: ‘“Zaza"’—Zazd, pic- 
CILEA: “Adriana Le- 
couvreur’’—Monologo di Michonnet; 
DENZA: Occhi di fata; TOSTI: 
Ideale; MOZART: “Don Giovannt"’- 
Deh vient alla finestra; BERLIOZ: ‘‘La 
Damnation de Faust’’-—C'era una volta; 
Su queste rose; Che fat tu qui?; MAS- 
SENET: ‘“Hérodiade’’— Vision fuggitiva ; 
“Le Rot de Lahore’’—O 
THOMAS: ‘Hamilet’’—Come il romito 
fior; TCHAIKOVSKY: ‘La Dama 
delle Picche’—Se all’ ezgual di vaghi 
augelli; WAGNER: ‘“Tannhduser” 
La splendi tu... 
de Luca (baritone) with piano. 
R-24, $5.95. 
ADE LUCA, whose Metropolitan career 
began in 1915 and spanned three decades, 
is not one of the great singers of the past 


¢ ola sin gara; 


casto fior; 


O tu bell’astro. Giuseppe 


Rococo 


whose art is likely to be forgotten by 
posterity. His genial personality and his 
polished acting are as well remembered 
today as his velvety voice; his numerous 
and _ consistently Victor re- 
cordings, both acoustic and electric, have 
never lacked appreciation. 


excellent 


Many of them 
have reappeared on ‘‘Treasury”’ discs, and 
of course there has been one recital issued 
by RCA Camden. The present selection 
ranges from his first sessions in the G & T 
studios in 1903 to the Fonotipia recordings 
of 1907. It may be said at once that the 
Fonotipias are almost without exception 
superior; the voice is very forward and the 
well-known quality of the singer’s tone is 
unmistakable. 

Musically I find the first side of the disc 
more interesting than the second, for the 
selections are from the Italian repertoire, 
to which de Luca’s style was perfectly 
adapted. The ‘‘Don Pasquale” number is 
a real delight, the ‘“Zazd’’ and ‘Adriana 
Lecouvreur’’ made to sound very important 
by the stylish singing, while the Denza 
song and especially the really quite lovely 
Tosti are sung for all the superb vocal 


writing that is in them. Turning the 
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record over, we are pleasantly surprised to 
find the ‘‘Don Giovannt”’ serenade preceded 
have 


by the recitative, but we might 


expected more suavity than the singer 
gives us. De Luca lived to sing better 
Mozart than this. Like most Italian bari- 
tones of his generation, he ends the little 
canzonetta with a high F sharp. The 
Frem h arias lose in translation, especially 
the Berlioz and Thomas (the ‘J/érodiade”’ 
is so well sung that this hardly matters) 
but somehow the Tchaikovsky and Wag- 
These are not 


P.L.M. 


ner come through better 
the performances of a beginner. 
- 

Hymns of Heaven on Earth: The Sistine 
Chapel and St. John the Lateran Choirs. 
Chancellor Records CHV-5006, $4.98 

ATHE color pictures in this album of 

d 


St. John Lateran in Rome are very pretty, 


scenes within and without St. Peter's a 


ind there are portraits of Popes John 
XXII TP and, Pius XII taken by the eminent 
photographer Yousuf Karsh Those in- 
terested in such things may be attracted to 


this release. Those interested tn music will 


find nothing here but an apparent in- 
tention to demonstrate that the Vatican 
seemingly has the lowest standards in 


sacred music anywhere in the world, in 
terms both of quality of performance and 
of the level of taste in choice of material 
lhe only piece of substance, Palestrina’s 
motet Ju es Petrus, receives an execrable 
performance Iwo chunks of Gregorian 
chant are sloshed through by boys and 
men with organ, and I suppose we should 
be grateful that the disaster is not made 
complete by the use of women’s voices 
Together with a sickening arrangement of 
Gounod'’s Ave Maria by Franco Ferrara 
who has certainly known better days! 

the rest of the record is devoted to hack 
pieces by modern Roman Catholic hymno- 
graphers. The annotations are stupid and 
inctious; somehow, this is all supposed to 


be connected with some movie about the 


Vatican, called “‘Heaven on Earth”. The 


recording was made in the Sistine Chapel 
which has known better days, too), and 
the sound is murky and undistinguished. 
lhe pressing of both sides of the review 
copy was slightly off-center. In a word: 
J.W.B. 


trash. 
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DONIZETTI: ‘‘Favorita’’—O mio Fernan- 
do; ROSSINI: “L’Jtaliana in Algeri” 
Pensa alla patria; “Barbiere di Sivig- 

lia’’— Una voce poco fa; ‘Cenerentola’ — 

Nacqui all’ affanno eal pianto; VERDI: 

“Don Carlos’’—O don fatale; ‘‘Trova- 

tore’’—Condotta ell’ era inceppi; CILBA: 

“Adriana Lecouvreur’’—Acerba volutta: 

Oralia Dominguez (mezzo-soprano) with 

Radio-Sy mphonie-Orchester Berlin con- 

BIZET: 

L'amour est un oiseau rebelle; 

Prés des ramparts de Séville; En vain 


pour éviter; Oralia Dominguez (mezzo- 


ducted by Richard Kraus; 


“Carmen” 


soprano) with Bayrischer Staatsoper 
Chorus and Orchestra conducted by 
Janos Kulka. Deutsche Grammophone 
LPEM-19179, $5.98, or Stereo 136025, 
$6.98. 
SDOMINGUEZ, a Mexican, has been 
singing successfully in Europe since 1953. 
Though it is always dangerous to pass 
judgment on the size of a voice heard only 
on records, hers strikes me as moderate in 
volume but warm and vibrant in quality 
It has the ripe chestiness that goes so well 
in the music of Rossini, and it is flexible 
and neat in execution. Dominguez has a 
good supply of temperament, which is in 
evidence at once in the opening recitative 
to the ‘‘Favorita’’ aria. The aria itself she 
treats with reserve, missing something ol 
the breadth one associates with the melody 
But she lets go in the cabaletta. There is 
considerable charm in her Rossini, especial- 
ly the 


Italiana in Algeri” piece. Una voce 
poco fa is not so flashy as some singers make 
it, and it is here evident that the top of this 
voice is not its best register. I miss some 
of the grand manner in the opening of 
O don fatale, and although Dominguez 
negotiates this scena with success, it seems 
to take from her about all she has to give 
Che big narration from ‘‘Trovatore’’, on the 
other hand, is splendidly dramatic, and 


Adriana 


little more could be made of the 
Lecouvreur’’ outburst, one of the most 
effective scenes in the verismo opera. And 
I do not doubt that she has the voice for 
Carmen, though in her three selections she 
gives no proof of having as yet grown into 
the part. The accompanying orchestras 
are very satisfactory, and the whole recital 
P.L.M. 


is immaculately recorded. 
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SPROUAL P Vocal Music 


ve 


We are glad to make Vocal Music available to our 


readers at $2 a copy, postpaid. 


Written by our own senior critic, Philip L. Miller, 
this book surveys the fields of opera, oratorio, and 
song on LP. It was published in 1954 by Alfred A. 


Knopf at $4.50, and has not been supplemented. 


ne ea a | 
| | 
| Tenclose $2. Please send Vocal Music to: | 
| | 
| | 
Name Street Address... . ; Pee ee 
| | 
| City. , soe 4 « oe State . | 
| | 
z = | 
| MAILTO: Post Office Box 319, Radio City Station, New York 19, N.Y. | 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


LONDON 

ORIN MAAZEL, thirty-year-old 
te ees ee making 
a big name for himself in Europe, made his 


London in late 
that the 


debut in 
November. It 


conductorial 
was significant 
vehicle he chose was the ‘‘Resurrection” 
Mahler, a 


has directed several times on the Continent 


Symphony of work which he 

Deutsche Grammophon, for whom he 
records exclusively, gave a reception for 
him on his arrival and it proved extremely 
interesting to have the opportunity of 
talking with Maazel 


ly impressed by his sincerity and musician- 


I found myself deep- 
ship. On some of his early records it was 
perhaps possible to feel that there was a 
ithful 


his performances, but 


certain brash, uncontrolled, yo 


enthusiasm about 
this quality is now tempered by an evident 
maturity 

I asked him if he would like to be per- 
manently orchestra. 


‘Not yet”, 


free-lance work very 


appointed te 


one 
he replied; “I am enjoying my 
much and I am still 


anxious to extend my repertory as widely 


is possible. I do not wish to become 
typed.” I do not feel that there is much 
danger of this. One English critic has 
compared him to Guido Cantelli, but 


already Maazel commands a wider reper- 
tory than the late Italian. 

I asked whether he had any particular 
“T would like 


I would 


plans for future recordings. 
very much to record some Mahler 
then like to 18th-century 
and also the Second Serenade of 


record some 
music, 
Brahms, which is a special favourite of 


mine.”’ This last item pleased me par- 


ticularly, for this lovely work is much ir 
Mean- 
have the ‘‘Pastoral’’ Symphony, 
‘Les Enfants et | ; 


coupling of Schubert’s Fourth and Eighth 


need of an up-to-date recording. 


while we 


Ravel's ‘ es Sortiléges” anda 
first record of a 
plete set of Schubert Symphonies by 


Maazel and the Berlin Philharmonic. All 


Symphonies—the com- 
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these recordings will appear on the D.G.G, 
label 
s 
Deutsche Grammophon have recently 
approach to 
three 


adopted a slightly varied 


advertising They have selected 
records from their year’s output and have 
embarked on a campaign to publicise them 
as widely as possible. So far Europe has 
been covered extensively, but I understand 
that it is that 
should be 


records chosen are all first-class versions ol 


intended the campaign 


world-wide in coverage. The 
standard classics: Sviatoslav Richter’s 
majestic account of Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto and two performances by 
the dynamic Hungarian conductor Feren 
Fricsay-—his noble account of the Erotica 
and his highly individual and very exciting 
performance of the ‘‘New World”’. 
es 

It is extremely encouraging that Philips 
who distribute American Columbia records 
here, are planning to release discs fron 
their American affiliate much more quickh 
in the future. Plans for the early part of 
next year include the Bruckner Ninth and 
Bruno Walter and his 
latest versions of symphonies by Brahms 
Mozart, Schubert, Mahler Or- 


mandy’s version of Orff’s Carmina Burana 


Wagner discs by 
and 


has already aroused their enthusiasm and 
we shall probably be having this in January 

However, Philips are not neglecting their 
With the great Con- 
Orchestra 


Continental output. 
certgebouw under exclusivé 
contract, they have an asset of inestimable 
value, and big plans are afoot for both new 
conductors of the orchestra, Bernhard 
Haitink Jochum. — Haitink 
leads off with versions of Dvorak’s D minor 
Bartok’s 
Orchestra. Antal Dorati, too, will conduct 
the Concertgebouw (in the ‘‘New World” 
Symphony). 

The 


recorded in Leipzig under the direction 0 


and Eugen 


Symphony and Concerto for 


series of Beethoven Symphonies 
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ently 
h to 
three 
have A.R.G. London col- 
umnist Michael Mar- 
them cus, left, chats with 
e has Lorin Maazel at a 
~ D.G.G. party—Photo 
stand courtesy of “Rec- 
° ords and Recordings”’ 
paign 
The Franz Konwitschny has been completed of Benjamin Britten, and it is encouraging 
ons ol and the remaining discs will be released in to hear that they have recently completed 
hter's due course. The young Dutch contralto the first world recording of the British 
econd \afje Heynis has recorded some English composer’s “Spring’’ Symphony. This 
‘es by folksongs and Gérard Souzay, moving to should prove to be a worthy successor to 
“erent yet another label, has recorded some _ the successful ‘‘ Peter Grimes’’ and Nocturne 
Eroica French songs. recordings. The disc is planned for release 
citing * in the appropriate season next year. 
Decca have always supported the music -MICHAEL MARCUS 
*hilip 
ecords 
s fron AIOVCIAT Oe EUROPEENNE DES FESTIVALS DE MUSIQUE 
juickl For the convenience American music lovers who are now planning to be 
part ol 107 luring th al pring, summer, or early autumn of 1961, herewith a 
th and ndar of the 21 festivals scheduled for those months throughout Europe. 
nd his WIESBADEN MAY 1 - 22 
rahms FLORENCE MAY 4- JUNE 30 
Or- BORDEAUX MAY 5- 20 
‘ PRAGUE MAY 12-JUNE 3 
Burana VIENNA MAY 27 - JUNE 25 
sm and ZURICH JUNE 1 - 30 
inuary STOCKHOLM JUNE 4-14 
x their HELSINKI JUNE 6-12 
we ; HOLLAND JUNE 15-JULY 15 
ut Con- ST RASBOU RG JUNE 16 - 30 
<clusivé GRANADA JUNE 22 - 30 
timabl AIX-EN-PROVENCE JULY 9-31 
oth new DUBROVNIK JULY 10- AUGUST 24 
BAY REUTH JULY 23- AUGUST 25 
ernhart SANTANDER AUGUST 1 - 31 
Haitink ATHENS AUGUST 1 - SEPTEMBER 10 
D minor MUNICH AUGUST 13 - SEPTEMBER 9 
eto: {a LUCERNE AUGUST 16- SEPTEMBER 9 
Juct BESANCON SEPTEMBER 7-17 
pag ies PERUGIA SEPTEMBER 10 - 22 
World BERLIN SEPTEMBER 24 - OCTOBER 10 
1phonies lo recei > fu r details, as ailable, ee e direct a request to: Press and Information 
ction ol Service, Eu / siakeat of pene ic Festivals, 122 Rue de Lausanne, Geneva, Switzerland 
wd Guide January, 1 
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An Equipment Review 





By LARRY ZIDE 





PACO Stereo Tuner Kit, 
Model ST-45 


HIS unit is available three ways: as 
_ full kit, a semi-kit, and wired. The 
prices are respectively $84.95, $99.95, and 
$134.95 I took the lazy wav out and 
\ften ten hours’ work 
\M-FM stereo tuner. 
\lmost 


ler Circuitry is on two printed 


built the semi-kit 
I had me a fine 
Po explain this semi-kit business: 


ll of 
ill Ol 


the tu 


wards. In the tull kit the components are 


wovided separated. It is the kit builder's 
ob to mount all the components on the 
PC boards 
he power supply 
ind dial installed 
PC board 


Since the boards have almost all 


\fter the boards are tinished 
is wired and the switches 

The semi-kit has the 
tinished and attached to the 
hassis 
f the tuner’s electronics, it can be ac- 
curately factory-aligned Thus, on com- 
pletion of my semi-kit [ had a tuner that 
was ready to play without even touch-up 


ilignment 
Kit Building Notes 


\s with the SA-40 amplifier kit reported 


on here recently, PACO has provided an 


extraordinarily good instruction book. 


Nothing is left to chance. The book is 


well-illustrated, with photographs of every 
component, life-size drawings of all hard- 
clear, easy-to-understand in- 


ware, and 


structions. Several pages of addenda are 


provided to clarify details further. I have 
a few additional hints as follows: 
Although not 


Was 


Page 26, instruction 28. 


indicated the transformer already 


mounted on my semi-kit. The screws 
securing it were not sufficiently tightened 
and they should be. 

Page 37, instruction 77. On my semi- 
kit this step was already done. 
113-6. 
components were already connected on the 
PC board side. 


Page 46, instruction 130. 


Page 45 instructions These 


Note that of 
the two sockets one has a long, the other a 
shorter lead. On my sample they were 
both cut to the proper length. 
Page 48, instruction 134. 


the addenda made a point of noting that 


A change in 


one of the colored wires in this cable is 
white, not black as indicated in the book. 
It was black. 

That There are no 
especially difficult areas in the unit. All 


about covers it. 
in all it seems to be as nearly foolproof a 
kit as can be designed. 

The finished tuner is excellent. Style 
I don’t find the PACOs attractive, 
but this is a highly subjective matter), the 


aside 


finished product is a worthy addition to 
The FM tuner proved to 
be of very low distortion with a powerful 


any fine system. 
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and effective AFC control, which could be 
disabled. Even without AFC the tuner 
was for all practical purposes drift-free. A 
station co ild be set, the tuner turned off 
and later, when cold, started again with the 
pre-set station still there. All this without 
\FC The AFC circuit did not audibly 
attect [requency response or distortion. 
Frequency response was audibly flat. 

The AM section of the tuner was satis- 
factory. -\M sound was clean, quiet, and 
distinctly deficient in highs. <A two- 
position bandswitch might have helped. 


\s things are the tuner does suffer from 
less AM high-frequency response than 
may be necessary on strong stations. 

All in all the PACO is a good value in 
any of its three forms. As a semi-kit it is 
one of the few tuners | would recommend 
for the completely inexperienced novice. 
lo the builder who has already had a goat 
some other kit, I can suggest the ST-45 
without hesitation. I have no reservations 
about the wired one, either; Even at the 
higher price it represents excellent worth. 
\ll in all, PACO has done itself proud. 


Jensen TF-3 Speaker 








OR this report Jensen sent along two 
F samples of this new economy leader 
unfinished, $79.50). The TF-3 consists of 
a ten-inch high-compliance woofer, two 
midrange units, and a new super tweeter. 
rhe new tweeter is of the ‘“dome’’ type 
ind does not cut in until 10,000 cycles. 
The unit is available in unfinished gum 
hardwoods. (By the time this appears in 
print Jensen should be announcing an 
oiled walnut er sion. 


Jensen speakers have, to my ears at 
least, been characterized by a bright, some- 
times hard top end. This does not exist 


here. The TF-3 is a softer speaker of very 
smooth wide range. The woofer goes 
smoothly d to below thirty cycles, with 
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erecncadactlneetinenschtietttenath inen ttn h 


a rapid drop-off below. In the twenty- 
cycle range the woofer was audibly dou- 
bling, but only if pushed very hard. The 
midrange is smooth; frequency response 
extended with smoothness to beyond 
audibility. 

But speakers are not to be judged by 
With music the 
F-3 was a top-flight performer. Sound 


playing frequency tones. 


was full, bass was moderately tight with a 
somewhat big quality, and the over-all 
impression is that of a smooth, wide-range, 
easy-to-listen-to speaker. Only a slight 
hardness of tone creeps into the upper 
midrange. A super tweeter level control is 
provided. I found my preference was al- 
most full up. Speakers being the sub- 


$29 








ective be ts the ire I must report that 


to me the [TF-3 is a pleasing performer 


Phe manufacturer states that ten watts 


ire sufficient to drive the speaker I 


would consider this more nearly correct for 


where a lower 


tereo power rating per 
channel ts iccept ible The TF-3 is of 
noderately low efficiency, however, and 
| sho Id s that i mono setup more 


than ten watts would be preferable 

In sum, no one contemplating the pur- 
chase of a speaker in the price range up to 
iround $125 should fail to consider the 
rF-3. In the $80 range the TF-3 ha 


competition in 


little 
quality. Certainly the 
speaker represents outstanding value, and 
if its sound agrees with vou as it doe 


me the TF 


with 


3 becomes a bargain 


Fairchild 440 Turntable 





uirchild has been 


YR several years F 
producing an excellent 


model 412 Some 


turntable in 
thei time ago a rave 
review of that product appeared in these 
pages [ still consider the 412 among the 
vest available This new, 
table from Fairchild 
base, $19.95—has borrowed much from its 
big brother 

The 440 ts a belt-driven unit 


simple belt-shifti 


lower-priced 


$69.95: walnut 


with a 


mechanism that gives 


the user a choice of 3314 or 45 r.p.m 
speeds. The single flexible belt drives from 
the motor shaft to the turntable’s cir- 
cumference The motor itself is a four- 
pole job. A vernier adjustment on the top 


illows the table’s speed to be varied 


1 


tbout 3 lhis takes care of large voltage 


iriations that might otherwise affect the 
speed 


in excellent performer 


the turntable showed itself to be 
Rumble was, fora 


init in this price category, exceptionally 


low. Most of the rumble measured was of 


subsonu character and, is a result, 


$30 


For 


the figures obtained were minus 40 db of 


inaudible the technically minded 


total rumble; above 50 cycles the figure 
ran better than minus 55 db. 

Flutter inaudible. It 
that 
lurks in the 


and wow were 


must be pointed out, however, 


potentially serious wow 


mounting of the table on the base. The 
spacers provided on my sample left the 
turntable just barely contacting the base, 
once per revolution. A judiciously ap- 
plied file on the base completely cured the 
problem 


Also, it 


operation ol 


that the entire 
the table on the 


base is perhaps too difficult for the in- 


seems to me 


mounting 


experienced. A fine-pointed Phillips screw 


criver is required. If at all possible have 


tue store where the unit is purchased 
mount the table on the base. 

Other than this I can find no quarrel 
with the 440 


excess of its price 


It isa value performer far in 
I expect that it will 
Need- 


provide long, trouble-free service. 


less to say it is recommended. 
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Continued from page 371) 

exciting despite the impossible sound of the 
For once, it meshes. In Der 
Walter still swells up at the 


recording 
Abschied 
beginning of the C major coda (where 
Mahler wrote “N.B. without crescendo” at 
the top of the page), and so therefore must 
the singer. \t the 35th bar of this pas- 
sage, findinga ‘‘pp’’in her part, Miss Miller 
provides a sudden hush. But the direction 
it is ‘sempre pp” 


The more one knows Das 


is not “pp subito”’, 
“still very soft” 
Lied, the more objectionable this Puccinian 
distortion becomes, and Kletzki is equally 
guilty. Here it is not Klemperer, but 
Reiner who points the way. 

If the outstanding interest of the Angel 
album is the introduction of the baritone 
voice to Das Lied, there are at least two 
especially interesting facets to the Colum- 
bia album. One is the fact that technically 
it offers the truest over-all sound-picture of 
Das Lied yet heard on records. The other 
is the additional inclusion of the first Wal- 
ter recording of Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gesellen. This is long overdue, for if I 
cannot accept the view that Walter has 
said the last word on any Mahler work, 
neither can I accept the fact that a work 
by now recorded a dozen times should be 
Here the collabo- 
ration of Mildred Miller is an even more 
decided asset than in Das Lied. Of mezzos 


unrepresented by him. 


who have encompassed the extremes of 
both works, Christa Ludwig, whom I still 
wish could partake ina recording of Das 
Lied, has done so most successfully in my 
hearing, and Miller runs her a close second. 
No more engaging projection of the early 
cycle’s high tessitura has come my way 
lately, and though no woman instills into 
it as much drama as Fischer-Dieskau does, 
Miller remains high on the feminine scale. 
Walter and his west-coast musicians have 
provided her with a setting which any 
singer in the world would envy. The end- 
ing on an erted minor chord does not 
strive after the pseudo-finality which 
Furtwangler and others have tried to give 
it, but ret ill its poignant indeter- 
minacy. 

The chamber-like orchestration has 
seldom si 


led so liquid, especially the 
delicate solo violin and flute figures. Only 
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the stereo bass response of the London- 
Boult retains for that recording still the 
widest range, however I might wish it 
otherwise. And I think it might have been 
otherwise if Walter could have recorded 
the Fahrenden Gesellen with the Phil- 
harmonic in Carnegie Hall following the 
recording of Das Lied von der Erde. The 
Columbia Symphony is every bit as sym- 
pathetic, but the characteristics of its 
reproduction are entirely different, and, as 
with its Bruckner Ninth, the difference 
does not include exceptional bass response, 
1 Das Lied, on the 


other hand, the fullness of sound from top 


at least in stereo. I 


to bottom (and in stereo from left to right) 
surpasses even that of the Chicago Sym- 
phony under Reiner (see ARG, July, 1960). 
In that frenzied Allegro section of Von der 
Schénheit, for example, the timpani finally 
sound completely unboxed, and for the 
first time the piccolo, trombones, and 
timpani, answering each other in riotous 
confusion, are heard on equal terms. The 
\ngel reproduction is not of comparable 
interest as a revelation of Mahler's sound, 
although beautiful and satisfying on its 
own terms. 

Since Kletzki’s Abschied occupies, quite 
unnecessarily, a side and a half, his filler is 
the shorter Adagietto from the Fifth Sym- 
phony-- an agreeable enough choice under 
the circumstan’es. For those who already 
have it to their satisfaction, the real Angel 
bonus may be the lovely full-size brochure 
containing, along with Cook’s valuable 
translation and the comments of Cardus 
and Henri-Louis de La Grange, repro- 
ductions of several Chinese paintings: two 
from the 11th and 18th centuries in color, 
and four unidentified but apparently done 
specifically to illustrate the first four move- 
ments of Das Lied. 


evocative, and | 


These are fittingly 
wonder therefore what 
happened to the other two. 

To conclude, | would say that serious 
Mahler devotees should pay the closest 
ittention to both of these new releases, as 
well as the Reiner, to determine which of 
their mutually exclusive virtues are of 
most importance to them. In the con- 
flicting interests of sound quality, choice of 
singers, and ultimate interpretation, no 


simple recommendation is possible. 
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O ACTORS deliver the best readings 
D of prose and verse? Or authors? 
Or should a new breed be developed—part 
orator, part actor, part poet, part paid 
companion—to fulfill this interesting 
function in our electronic lives? 

The skilled actor, with his trained voice 
and experience in the projection of lan- 
guage, brings these important values to the 
task, and if he is a person of insight be- 
sides, and in tune with the objectives ot 
the author whose work he is interpreting, 
the results can be wonderful. The actor is 
to words what the musician is to the printed 
need of proper 
uthor’s approach is al- 
ind sometimes cannot be 
improved upon, but in the case of the 
classics the matter is academic to say the 
least, and all too req rently the author still 
living has neither the vocal equipment nor 
the powers of projection to reach us the 
way he can through the written page. As 
for professors, some are expert at this sort 
of thing but most have a kind of drv, 


score ind often is in 
direction The 


Ways interesting 





Four Quartets by T. S. Eliot. Read by 


Robert Speaight Spoken \rts 765 
$5.95 
ASOME time ago we compared readings 


work by T. S. Eliot with those 
recorded by Mr. Speaight, and now comes 
other opportunity, for Eliot reads this 
masterpiece on Angel 45012, commenting 
n the program notes that he does not feel 
his ow wav is 
Speaight, with 
ment ola voice, I 


of his owt 


ecessarily detinitive 
i perfectly golden instru- 
ds the profound, stately 
tanzas of all four movements in a manner 
lucid, reflective and mature 
intellectual reading, detached at 
preachy at others, always certain 
ind finally impressive as it builds to the 
oble and affirming last lines. If Speaight 
neglects anything, it is the human qualities 
of the piece—the humor and irony par 
ticularly, and the lovely music, which he 
vy underplays and sometimes ignores 
while Eliot in his reading never 
ieglects the rhythmic structure, the dirges, 
dances and lyric passages that contribute 








extremel\ 
It is an 
times, 


most 
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By PAUL KRESH 


patronizing something in their tones which 
repels more often than it engages. When 
the actor goes wrong, it is through lack of 
understanding of what he is reading, or, 
more frequently, through a lack of respect 
for the job of recording. The actor who 
arrives breathless at a recording session for 
his first real look at the text and brushes 
off the assignment as a mere fill-in task, 
perhaps because he will not be seen, is 
forgetting that in each instance, assuming 
only that what he reads is of value, he has 
the opportunity to make an enduring con- 
tribution to the storehouse of human 
achievement and, it is possible, to posterity 
he selection of a congenial voice to suit 
the material, simple rehearsal, and percep- 
tive direction are obvious remedies. This 
month we consider readings by stars who 
ire luminaries indeed in the world of the 
theatre both here and in England 
\nthony Quayle, Joyce Grenfell, Stanley 
Holloway, Robert Speaight, Basil Rath- 
bone, Julie Harris, Alexander Scourby and 
Nancy Wickwire 


v 


so much to the beauty of this work. 
Speaight’s reading should not be under- 
estimated, though. It is illuminating and 
persuasive, even majestic in its own way 


Boswell’s London Journal. A reading 
by Anthony Quayle. Directed and 
adapted by Howard Sackler. Caedmot 
PC-1093, $5.95 

ASACKLER has opened the pages of this 

diary of the 1760s, and ordered 

selections to present a strong narrative 
line. What emerges is anything but musty 

By interpolating some sentences from 

“Boswell in Holland” and “Boswell 1 

Search of a Wife’, he has let us in on: 

rollicking and stimulating episode from « 

remarkable personal history. James Bos- 
well was a man who cultivated lechery asa 
veritable art, and in his journals, he utterly 
reveals his character—wittingly his relish 
for life, unwittingly his vanity, cruelty, 
and hoggishness. We follow him in swift 
passages as he first meets the actress 
Louisa, conquers her with urbanity, and 


classic 
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(snide 


eventually reviles her when he finds out 
his old bugaboo of gonorrhea has appeared 
again, a turn of events which he pins 
mercilessly on the lady in a harsh scene. 
When he isn't eating, he is holding literary 
conversations, meeting the Samuel John- 
son he is to immortalize, pursuing his 
torrid affair with Louisa or the Lady 
Mirabelle (nipped in the bud by the un- 
timely appearance of his old symptoms) or 
himself on his sexual 
prowess. He resorts to play form to 
record entire dialogues, and withholds 
little, though his taste never lets him be 
really disgusting in what he discloses. 
There is a marvelous scene where his 
dalliance with the actress is interrupted 
first by the arrival of her landlady and 
later when her brother walks in; at this 
point Boswell gives up and decides to 
spend the rest of the afternoon in church. 
\ll this is ideally suited for reading aloud, 
and Mr. Quayle makes the most of it, 
portraying the various characters as they 
appear with expert mimicry and bringing 
to life both the text and the era it evokes 
with never an error in tone, pace or inter- 
pretation. Not, needless to say, for 
children. 


congratulating 


W. S. Gilbert’s ‘“‘Bab Ballads’’ and 
Hillaire Belloc’s ‘‘Cautionary Tales’’. 
Read by Joyce Grenfell and Stanley 
Holloway. Directed by Howard Sack- 
ler. Caedmon TC-1104. $5.95. 

AHERE is another of those flawless 

recordings where conscientious effort, good 

taste and timing result in a disc which 
lives up to its content. Gilbert’s Bab 

Ballads (‘‘Bab’’ because that’s the way he 

signed those incisive caricatures of his) are 

considered by some the caviar of his out- 
put. From them he took the plots of the 
later operettas and into them he poured, 
with style, high humor and dexterity in 
phrasing, his scorn for all that was 
ridiculous in his age, cooked up in felicitous 
patter form. Holloway clearly gave time 
and thought to the reading of the ballads, 
injecting droll accents when called for, and 
striking a happy medium between bounce 
ind clarity. One of the ballads, ‘‘The Ape 
and the Lady”, was later incorporated 
most appropriately into the libretto of 

“Princess Ida’’ with a piquant Sullivan 

tune to enhance such delightful lines as 

“Darwinian man, though well behaved 

\t best is only a monkey shaved.” One 

wishes for a text in following the complex, 

highly compressed plots of some of the 
others but me, alas, comes with this 
record \s for the Cautionary Verses of 

Hillaire Belloc, they are to be welcomed all 

over again by those seeking an antidote 
igainst the precious in literature dealing 

with childre lhe brats in Belloc’s fables 
suffer frightful fates for such misdeeds as 
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making faces, chewing string or playing 

with dangerous toys, and progressive 

educators may want to hide them from the 

younger set. Miss Grenfell reads them 

with perfect timing and great simplicity, 

allowing the verses to do their own 

clowning, and the outcome is irresistible. 
« 

Poems and Tales of Edgar Allen Poe. 
Read by Basil Rathbone. Caedmon 
PC-1028. $5.95. 

ASEVERAL months ago we commented 

on a later collection of Poe pieces as read 

by Mr. Rathbone, and now we have in- 
vestigated this earlier record and not found 
it wanting—at least as far as the prose is 
concerned. Rathbone’s rich voice and 
tense, melodramatic approach are thrilling 
in The Masque of the Red Death, that 
spectacularly contrived fable of the plague, 
dressed in empty cerements, that enters 
the protected castle «o punish the self- 
indulgent. He makes no errors and, we 
are pleased to report, there are no cuts 

Equally effective is a reading of The Black 

Cat (also, happily, uncut), a tale of the 

supernatural at times sickening in its 

explicit horror. The poems are something 
else again. Mr. Rathbone’s readings of 

Annabel Lee, Eldorado, The City in the Sea 

and some others are good if not wondrous 

theater, as are the poems; his reading of 

The Raven is profoundly disappointing. 

That Ravel's Bolero among poems has 

tripped up many another reader who has 

approached its tricky rhythms and _ in- 
genuities too cavalierly. The ham in Mr. 

Rathbone, which might have served the 

poem, simply smothers it. The emphasis 

on the narrative, rather than on the tones 
and rhythms of this most musical of tours 
de force is misguided, fluffs are irritating, 
and, despite a good raven’s croak, it adds 
up to a spoken word fiasco 

2 

The Golden Treasury of American 
Verse. Read by Alexander Scourby 
and Nancy Wickwire. Directed by 
Arthur Luce Klein. Spoken Arts 772. 
$5.95. 

APERHAPS “Golden Treasury” is a 

rather txaggerated claim for this col- 

lection, which supplements a number of 
school book warhorses by William Cullen 

Bryant, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 

James Russell Lowell, John Greenleaf 

Whittier and Oliver Wendell Holmes with 

selections from Walt Whitman, Emily 

Dickinson and Edgar Allen Poe. As a 

treasury this is a rather haphazard col- 

lection and one cannot help but suspect 
that material at hand played a greater part 
than the anthologist’s judgment in as- 
sembling it. Dreadful piano runs and 
trills, wisely kept anonymous, prelude 
many of the proceedings and at times burst 
in on them, helping only to confound the 
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Scourby is 
control 
him well in 
works of our 


incongruity. 
tremendous 


li ier by their 
an actor with 
much reserve, which serves 
recitations from the hoary 

New England forefathers. He presents 
these with quiet reverence (the night is 
filled with the most restrained music and 
the cares that infest the day fold their 
tents with consummate unobtrusiveness 

When it comes to Poe, however, his in- 
hibitions and distaste for the 
issignment prove once again that under- 
answer to every 





and 


evident 


playing is just not the 


fhin If Rathbone’s Raven is a rant, 
Scourby’s, offered in a tone better applied 
by a financial secretary to a recitation of 
the vear’s budget, falls flat by dint of 


Poe’s lines call for dash, 
itmosphere ind fervor. All are 
lacking, even evidence of interest. Scourby 
fares better with Whitman, allowing him- 
it least partly with the 
spirit of the bard’s ringing lines. Disap- 
pointment here was that the excerpts 
there are eight) were too short, too abrupt 
jumping from one mood and topic to 
other \t least one long passage should 
have been allowed to swell to its natural 
diapason. We cannot transform Whitman 
nto a writer of succinct stanzas simply by 
rger\ The man needs elbow room. As 
Miss Wickwire, she sounds less senti- 
nental in these Dickinson selections than 
she did on the entire disc of them reviewed 
ind brings more insight to 


simple flatness 
melody 


self to go along 


here last spring, 


the lyrics, but the piano is still there, and a 
cert lack of flexibility in her approac h 
which makes the listener aware of the 
monotony of the forms rather than the 
ichness of the contents. There still is also 


ibsence of the necessary steel Ot 


we might just have been listening 


ourse 
to the same interpretations all over again; 
HESE recordings are part of the 
recent Vox ‘‘Music Masters” series 
which contains dramatized presentations 


eighteen famous com- 


posers 0 fiftee long-playing records. 
Jased on the present two discs, the series 
vould seem to be eminently suitable for 


MOZART: His Story and His Music; 


Written by Marianne Kuranda; Arthur 
Hannes irrator Vox MM-3510, 
$4.98 
SOUSA: H Story and His Mu 

Written by Alfred E. Simon; Arthur 
H es (narrator FOSTER: His 
Story and His Mus Written by 
Gerald Kea Allin) Robinson (nar- 
itor); Vox MM-3620, $4.98 


$34 


perhaps time has mellowed us somewhat 


* 

Poems and Letters of Emily Dickin- 
son. Read by Julie Harris. Directed 
by Howard Sackler. Caedmon Records. 
PC-1119. D. 95. 

AWHEN I cried for more Emily Dickin- 
son last year I did not expect to be answered 
so quickly and so sublimely. Julie Harris 
has given herself to this assignment witha 
conscientiousness that should set an ex- 
ample to other actresses who undertake 
this sort of enterprise. She has been 
helped by band groupings which allow us 
to enjoy six or seven selections before a 
break where the mood calls for it, and by 
the interpolation of passages from the 
poet's letters to contrast with the pattern 
of her verses. Superb as they are, they are 
boxed in similar fashion, and the meter 
needs to be relieved in some such way when 
the recital is a long one. And Miss Harris 
finds other ways. At times she is fierce, at 
times quiet, at times exultant. She never 
reads two lyrics in the same tone, or at the 
same speed. What is more important, she 
seems to have a profound affinity to these 
poems, each a little bomb wrapped as a 
bonbon, to understand completely both of 
Miss Dickinson's love affairs—the one 
with life and the one with death —and 
above all, by the exercise of temperament, 
the poet—or a believable in- 
carnation of her—for the duration of this 
performance. In the letters, too, she lets 
that personality reveal glimpses of itself. 
Here is one time when an actress has 
measured up to the demands of a recording 
task, not regarding it as just a chore to be 
written off between rehearsals of some 
better touted theatrical enterprise that 
might, in the final reckoning, not be 
remembered half so well. 





to bdeconte 


children between the ages of six and nine. 
Che degree of enjoyment for younger per- 
sons would, however, depend greatly on 


their own established listening habits, 


whether radio, television, or other re- 


cordings and desire or lack of interest in 


streamlined dramatization, for none of 


these musical biographies is given much 


more than a fairly conventional ‘an- 


nouncer’s’’ approach, interspersed with 


musical examples relevant to the life of 
the protagonist The selections are ex- 
tremely well chosen, and in spite of certain 
works’ being played out of strict chrono- 
logical order with the events discussed, the 
many excerpts do tie in effectively with 
inaccura- 


the narration Chere are a few 


cies: the Mozart disc omits mention of 
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the opening of the “Haffner” Symphony 
as the third place listed in the heading of 
the well-executed jacket 
Serenade No. 13, 


mentions 


notes: the 
which the narrator 


as having been written about 


1777, was not composed until four vears 
later; and the Dies Irae from the Requiem 
as given on the jacket is actually the 
Introit. Perhaps these are minor errors, 
but one would prefer not to see them in a 
children’s record. In both the Mozart 
and Sousa discs the approach, save for the 
unspectacular presentation and lack of a 
more ingratiating story-telling technique, 
\ child would learn a 
great deal from these two stories. The 


is commendable. 


Foster, regrettably, skimps on its plot 
details of his life, 
slightly 


the more unhappy 
in contrast to a more open- 
handed Mozart tale, are neatly omitted 

thus there hardly remains any story at 
all), even though here the narration is 
much more suitable and less in an an- 


nouncer’s stvle. The script, in spite of the 


lack of material, is also much better writ- 
ten from the point of view of children as 
potential listeners The most serious 
wrong on this side concerns the musical 
selections, which are in part sung and 
played by a small band, including banjo, 
cornet, piano, and electronic organ. With 
some reservations, the band is at least 
adequate, but the vocal group and voca- 
lists sing all their songs in a typical mod- 
ern American style with all of the tech- 
nique common to the contemporary popu- 
lar singer. If vou desire your child to 
hear Oh! Susanna as though it were just 
off today’s hit parade, this record will 
appeal to you. The music of the other 
two life stories, Mozart and Sousa, is 
much superior: aside from the excellent 
selections, the Mozart performances are 
tasteful and well realized; the band music 
for Sousa is exciting and full of spirit. 
The sound on these records is all right; 
certainly it would be more than satis- 
factory for a child’s phonograph I.K. 


Shakespeare by Gielgud: extraordinarily rich 


\M glad that Columbia has improved 
I the labeling of this second selection of 
Gielgud excerpts from Shakespeare, to 
eliminate the implication, of which I com- 
plained before, that complete scenes are 
presented. This time the name of George 


Rvlands as anthologizer is eliminated, so I 


One Man in His Time (Part 2 of Shake 
\ges of Man"): The Passion 
ate Pilgrim, No. 21; two speeches from 
1 Midsummer Night's Dream (Act I, 


Scene 2 


speare’s ** 


; Sonnets 144, 58; three speeches 

Labour's Lost (IN-3, 11-1, 
\-2); speech from The Taming of the 
Shrew (111-2 


from Le 


speech from Troilus and 


Cressida (1\'-4 Prologue and speech 
from /lenry Vo (V-2); speech from 
Richard I] \{11-2); three speeches from 
Julius C r (III-1-2): Sonnets 30, 19; 


three speeche > Irom Vacheth I-7, IT-1, 


V-5); Dirge from Cymbeline I\-2 
speech fro luch Ado About Nothing 
V-3); Sir John Gielgud 


Produced by 
Goddard Lieberson Columbia OL- 


5550, $4.98 


presume the recorded sequence is entirely 
the choice of Sir John himself and Goddard 
Lieberson. 
full. 

lhe record begins with the final poem of 
The Passionate Pilgrim 


instead of 21 


lhe texts are again printed in 


misnumbered 20 
concerning the high value 
and infrequency of true friendship, and a 
bit later we hear the famous sonnet which 
first appeared in the Pilgrim, now known 
as Sonnet 144, and relating to friendship 
vs. sexual intrigue (‘“Two loves I have of 
comfort and despair’). This is termed by 
Gielgud ‘‘a sonnet of jealous love,”’ No. 58 
“a sonnet of impatient love.”’ Seven pas- 
sages either celebrating or mocking love fill 
out this first section, from the enchant- 
ments of Oberon to Troilus’ bitter parting 
from Cressida, joined with the misogynous 
high protestations of Berowne and the 


fantastic rags-and-patches wedding of 


Petruchio as seen by Biondello 

rhe rest proceeds through the English 
chronicles to the tragedies The invo- 
cation-prologue to Henry V (“O fora Muse 


of fire’), the Duke of Burgundy's moving 








elegy from the same play on the ravages of 


Wal “the sciences that should become 





our country ind Richard II's ‘sad stori s 





of the death of kings,’ complete side 1 
In the earlier record the préce de résistan 
was the longer group of excerpts from the 
same Richard’s deposition; here it is 
\ntony’s funeral oration, preluded by his 
eulogies to ‘mighty Caesar” Iwo more 
sonnets follow, on “devouring Time’ and 
“remembrance of things past” (the latter 
twice misnumbered 14 instead of 19), the: 


Macbeth’s meditation on murder (‘If it 


were done his “dagger of the mind” 
speech, and “Tomorrow and tomorrow” 
ind finally a rounding-otf with the Dirge 
for Fidele from  Cymbeline originally 


intended to be spoken in duet, with musi 


ind a brief general ‘‘fare vou well” 


This progression from the light-hearted 
to the somber ts quite as alfecting as the 
earlier progression from youth to age lhe 


same spee h, Jaques’ “All the world’s a 


first record , provi 





he titles for both records, and the elal 
ge metaphor through “one 
time plays many parts” is apth 


worrowed We ma idd that a 


gud’s plays many parts, and vet makes 


them all subtly his ow lhe characteristic 


tremor der strong emotion, the 
can Inst ( Ie ming ind contour 
the most intri ite Shakespeareat flights of 
reasoning or pure fancy, the soft but 
decisive inflection of the cadences, et ire 


il pure and quite inimitable Gielgud 
\gau the best etfects are obtained with the 
passages which are real soliloquies and 


don't have to be artificially transformed b 


more or less judi ous Cropping Macbeth’'s 
tragic wrestling with his soul, and other 
ch i terior nonolog 1e€s ire of the 
such presentations as this \ntony’s 
: 
ratio vith no rephes from the citizens 


mob shouts to build upon, is merely a 


fr 
i 


gme ted pertormance ot i concerto 
vithout the orchestra, as Gielgud himselt 
must concede when he omits each mentior 


{ the will and stops some thirty lines short 


t the predestined climax \nd of course 
vhen a passage is all in rhymed couplets 
like “IT know a bank where the wild thyme 
blows,’ the most perfectly prepared 
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cadence is wasted when its resolution is to 
be supplied by someone else who is not 
there 
Oberon: Effect it with some care, that he may 
More fond on her than she upon her love. 
And look thou meet me ere the first cocl 
crow. 


Puck: Fear t y lord, your servant ill 
ae 


Sir John spurns dialect, even in the comic 
irration of the bov servant Biondello 
where lacking a glossary one may need 
Ingenuity to conjure up a horse ‘‘possessed 
of the glanders, troubled with the lampass 
ind like mose in the chine.’ \s before, 
Three of the 
\nthony 


Quayle’s smooth delivery on Spoken Arts 


the sonnets are exemplary. 
four can be compared with 
729, and all of them with the complete set 
London album 4341 

Gielgud himself has done Sonnet 30 before 


from Cambridge 


on Decca 9504. Other fruitful comparisons 
can be made with Sir Laurence Olivier's 
beautiful rendition of Burgundy’s speech 
RCA LM-1924), and with the highly 
distinctive Macbeths of Sir Alec Guinness 
RCA album 6010) and the anonymous 
Cambridge actor in London album 1316 
The latter comparison is especially in- 
teresting for the varied uses of a guilt 
stricke tt that chillingly extracts 
“the present horror from the time.”’ It is 
the anonymous actor who excels here! 
One notes again that Gielgud’s prefatory 
remarks are not always the most helpful 
He particularly seems to misread, oddly 
enough, the context of the Troilus speech 
which he delivers so well, and to have no 
recent experience of the play itself, wher 
he tells us that “the voung Troilus, bitterly 
iware of the wanton character of Cressida 
whom he loves, parts from her in anguish 
It is her later behavior in the Greek camp 


that enlighte is 


Troilus; in the present 


speech, his “single famished kiss, distasted 


with the salt of broken tears,”’ is embittered 
by the untimely, sep. ration itself, and by 
the callous use of his beloved as a pawl 


the game of war. Here the poetry obvi- 
ously dictates its own logic, impregnable t 
mere intellectual confusion, but the listener 
should waste no time trving to read int 
the words themselves what is not there 
\nother extraordinarily rich distillatio 
ind commended as 


such J D 


is herewith presented 
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The responsibility for this column is divided 
between Martin Williams and Joe Goldberg. 


Jimmy Hamilton: Swing Low, Sweet 

Clarinet Everest LPBR-5100, $3.98. 
AFOR some reason, a member of the 
Ellington band always sounds. slightly 
out of place to me in any other circum- 
stances. It may be that the unheard 
sounds of that orchestra dominate the 
performance (as occurs, to my ears, on the 
Ellington compositions played here, par- 
ticularly Do Nothin’ Till You Hear From 
Ve), or it may be that Ellington knows 
so well what to do with his men that 
they could never do themselves as much 
justice. But, that aside, Jimmy Hamil- 
ton, Ellington clarinetist of 17 years’ 
standing, has created a pleasant album, 
on which his use of three baritone horns 
is restful, without the startling effect 
the liner notes lead you to expect. He 
has several Ellington men with him, but 
the mood created, from Hamilton’s legiti- 
mate-sounding tone on down, is not an 
Ellington mood, but rather good, well- 
crafted background music. The only 
jarring note is Blue Room, an overly- 
intricate arrangement that works to the 
detriment of the song. Hamilton’s talent, 
it should be said, is a considerable one, par- 
ticularly since there are so few fine jazz 
clarinetists, and this is a good album, for 
what it is, but Ellington makes the best 
possible use of that talent. J.G. 


| 


3s 
Brownie McGhee, Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
Big Joe Williams, Sonny Terry: 
Down South Summit Meetin’. World 

Pacific-1296, $4.98. 
AFOUR of the country’s most renowned 
blues singers (this is not Joe Williams 
from the Basie band, by the way) were 
herded into a studio at 11 a.m., surely 
not the best hour for a confrontation. 
Now staged battles between any kind 


of performers, be they Calypso singers, 
comics trading insults with each other 
nd hecklers on a nightclub floor, or blues 
singers trading the ‘‘dozens’’, are apt to 
depend on the genuine quality of the 


situation and the true spontaneity result- 
ng from it Too often, in this case, the 
men merely strain to adapt favorite 
horuses to the situation. Sonny Terry 
sings for perhaps the thousandth time 
ibout “Me and Ol’ Brownie,”’ and the 
rest is of like kind, without the real 
conflict that such a situation demands. 
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The winner, by all odds, is Lightnin’ 
Hopkins, but it is indicative of the pro- 
ceedings that even he is best on the one 
track he has to himself. For specialists 
only, die-hard specialists at that, and 
never mind about the title. J.G. 


® 
Mal Waldron: Left Alone. 
BCP-6045, $4.98. 

ATHIS album is dedicated to Billie 
Holiday by pianist Mal Waldron, her 
former accompanist, and is, I think, 
dedicated sincerely, with no _ thought 
of bandwagon-hopping. The short inter- 
view with Waldron about Miss Holiday 
might have served better as liner notes, 
though, than as the last band on the 
record. I doubt that you will want to 
hear it every time you play the music. 
\ll tunes except the title track are by a 
trio, and are, Waldron says, the kind of 
material he used while playing instru- 
mental sets with Miss Holiday. He is a 
powerful pianist, slightly rigid on ballads 
in the manner of Bud Powell’s Polka Dots 
and Moonbeams, able to create propulsive 
swing out of the fewest notes (there is, 
for instance, his return to tempo after the 
ad-lib ending of Sonny Rollins’ Airegin, 
a performance that is the best on the 
record, and shows his respect for Rollins 
as a composer), but his music has a dark, 
oppressive quality, unrelieved by humor, 
that can be too much for a whole LP. 
This is most in evidence (and perhaps 
justifiably so) on the title track, a setting 
of lyrics by Miss Holiday, that adds Jackie 
McLean's alto, undoubtedly one of the 
loneliest sounds in jazz, except for the 
voice of Billie herself. Waldron’s economy 
is shown to advantage here also, but only 
the greatest artists can make such unre- 
lieved despair an edifying experience. 

J.G. 


Bethlehem 


a 
Gerry Mulligan: The Genius of Gerry 
Mulligan. Pacific Jazz PJ-8, $3.98 
ATHE opportunity this LP affords for a 
look at the nature of whatever accom- 
plishment Gerry Mulligan has made is a 
valuable one. It spans his career from 
shortly before the formation of — his 
famous quartet in 1952, and continues 
almost until the present (his most recent 
efforts, including those of his new big 
band, have been recorded on Verve). 
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ances are classics—T7ippin’ In, which 
leans heavily on the Duke, and After 
Hours. Others, I imagine, would include 
Tuxedo Junction \propos of After Ilours 
| wonder what pianist-composer .\very 
Parrish would think of what he hath 
wrought today If you happen to like 
detective novels, as I do, you could make 
a rough approximation between the pro- 
gression that led from Dashiell Hammett 
to Raymond Chandler, finally winding up 
with Mickey Spillane; and the one that 
goes from Parrish to Horace Silver to, at 
present, Les McCann. But we. are 
fortunate to have had The Maltese Falcor 
ind After Hours, no matter how many 
times we are confronted with J, The Jury 
ind The Truth. And, since we are speaking 
of derivation and popularization, it should 
be noted that Erskine Hawkins is listed 
as one of the composers of Tuxedo Junc- 
{ion The names Miller and Shaw do not 
ippe iT J G 
am 
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Johnny Griffin: The Big Soul-Band 
Riverside RLP-331, $4.98. 
ATHIS record is presented as the first 
ittempt to translate soul-music, or funk 
the gospel tinge again into big band 
terms. Once again we tind ourselves it 
the age of mechanization, because these 
things have generally, in the past, hap- 
pened spontaneously, for musical rather 
than commercial reasons \nd_ big-band 
popularization of a style has usually beer 
the first sign that the style was about 
to lose favor among combos. My per- 
sonal wish is that the last part of the 
were true, but I doubt it very 
irtiticial 





premise 
much for two reasons: the 
iture of this endeavor, and the fact that 
tis not really what it pretends to be 
Gospel is more elusive of notatio 
than any other music, existing in alterec 
scales and personal improvisation of the 
becomes almost impossible 
section work. What we get as a substi- 
I Simmons’ arrangements 
ire early bop phrases (Panic Roon 
Blues), a pass at the Gil Evans style 
Deep River 
rently-favored quintet figures that do not 
expansion. ‘The first selec- 
ion, Wade n the Water, comes closest t 
the intent ou can tell it is gospel be- 
cause there is handclapping—and it 1 
on its own terms, an exciting piece. Aside 
from the more obvious drawbacks is the 
idditional hindrance of Johnny Griffin as 
featured soloist I have always found 
musician, and still do 





nd several instances of cur- 


him a dull, show 


But Norman Simmons is, I think, a good 
irranger, and might do even better work 
if he did not have to sweat under the 


burdei 
brings the phrase to mind) of arbitrar\ 
labels. ].G 
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Blow, Boys, Blow. Sung by A. L. Lloyd 
and Ew MacColl accompanied by 
\lf Edwards (concertina), Ralph Rinz- 
ler (guitar, banjo, mandolin), and Steve 

Jenbow (guitar). Tradition TLP- 
1026, $4.98 

Whaling and Sailing Songs from The 
Days of Moby Dick. Sung by Paul 
Clayto Tradition TLP-1005, $4.98. 

AHERE are two discs, both issued by 

the same company and dealing with songs 

of the sea, but what a whale of a dif- 

“Blow, Boys, Blow” has the 

tang of salt sea air. One feels the camara- 

derie that prevailed in the sailing days, 
with the singing together of chanteys 
is the men worked, or ballads that Lloyd 
calls “forebitter’’ songs as they whiled 
way the leisure hours. I compared the 
written version of some of these songs 
that I found in Coleord’s book, Roll and 
, with the sung version of this recording 

The printed music is indeed frozen in its 

rigid meter and melodic notation. Sut 

when sung by such understanding per 
formers as MacColl and Lloyd the same 
music becomes infused with life. The 
tunes and rhythms become fluid-—the held 

ote, the accented beat underlining a 

work movement, the saucy inflection or 

laugh his all natural as 
though the singers had shipped out all 
their lives. 


ference 


seems as 


The songs encompass the varied types 

chanteys for the differing tempi of 
ibors aboardship as well as ballads of 
love and adventure. Some are short, 
simple, straightforward, and in major 
keys; others, like the ballads, The Banks 
f Newfoundland and Do Me Ama, are 
longer and more subtle. The latter is in 
the Dorian mode and, with its haunting 
melody, saucy humor, and light-hearted 
mandolin descant, is one of the high 
points of the record. There is alsoa good 
leal of variety in the treatment of the 
songs. Some of them are sung with solo 
voice and trumental accompaniment. 
The chanteys are generally sung, as was 
the custom, by a lead voice with a group 
response or simply choral. Paddy Doyle 
ind Whiskey Johnny are without instru- 
ments and they are wonderfully appro- 
priate that manifesting the unerring 
judgment of the performers. The con- 





Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her principal associates. 
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certina, mandolin, guitar and banjo 
sometimes alone and else where in con 
certed background, lend just the right 
touch. The informative jacket notes are 
by .\. L. Lloyd, a recognized scholar and 
authority on English folksong. 

It is unfortunate that Whaling and 
Sailing Songs is being juxtaposed with 
the foregoing record, since it includes some 
of the same songs, 


for it suffers by com- 
parison. 


It is not that Paul Clayton, who 
sings and plays guitar, has a bad voice or 
distorts the material, but rather that the 
performance is monochromatic and un- 
exciting. As a matter of fact, Clayton 
sings pleasantly and presents the ma 
terial unadorned and without false dra 
matics. Whereas on other occasions | 
have praised this virtue, the sheer number 
of songs in this’ collection 
greater resources than 


demands 
are here displayed. 
HH. 

- 

Folk Dance! Russian, Ukrainian, Molda- 
vian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Yugoslav. 
Monitor MXD-900, $4.98. 

AMONITITOR has rummaged through its 

vast collection of Eastern European 

releases and selected representative dances 
from a good number of them. Folk dan- 
cers will find this albuma valuable asset. 

It includes such national dances as a 

Polka from Lithuania, a Syrba, Round 

Dance and Hora from Moldavia, Waltzes 

and a Cossack Dance from the Ukraine. 

Complete dance instructions by Ronnie 

and Stu Lipner are included in a separate 

folder which, I’m sure, will be received 
with enthusiasm by those partial to this 
kind of violent exercise. “Those who have 
any of the original discs from which these 
dances have been selected don’t need to be 
told that the music is all gay and boister- 
ous, and dished up handsomely by fine 
orchestras, choruses and soloists. H.Y 
oo 


Johnny Cash: Johnny Cash Sings Hank 
Williams. Sun SLP-1245, $3.98. 
AIF this album were what the title indi- 
cates, it would surely be well worth havy- 
ing, but on the back cover, in small 
print, comes the subtitle ‘and other 
favorite tunes’. Actually, only four of 
the twelve songs are by Hank Williams, 
and these have appeared on LP before, 
as have three of the others. As if this 
weren't bad enough, a vocal group so 
completely tasteless that their names 
have to be mentioned—they are the Gene 


439 








Sigers have been added, by 
whatever process such things are done, 
to the original recordings. Perhaps the 
reason for this is that Sun Records feels, 
ow that Johnny Cash is a star, that they 
should have given him big production 
umbers, instead of merely sitting back 
‘ ulowing him to do what he does 
best ] (, 
° 
\ccompanving herself on the 
Guitar with Fred Hellerman, Second 
Guitar. Vanguard VRS-9078, $4.98, or 
Stereo VSD-2077, $5.95. 
ATHIS voung lady, who made her tirst 
public appearance in the East at the New- 
port Folk Festival in 1959, is one of the 
up-and-coming folksingers. She has 
much to recommend her—a musicianly 
ipproach, a lovely, warm voice (if she 
doesn't force it), and a simple, disarming 
delivery The songs on this, her first 
ilbum, include a few Child ballads, a long 
n Mexicat rrido, songs trom the 
blue-grass country and one Jewish popular 
Miss Baez is not a truly ver- 


Lowery 


1¢ 


Joan Baez. 


ew 


moder 


stage tune 


satile singer. She is at her best with songs 
the Anglo-American tradition In- 
rmative notes by Maynard Solomon 
i. Y. 


‘ 

Martha Schlamme Sings Israeli Folk 
Songs. Vanguard \VRS-9072, $4.98, or 
Stereo VSD-2070, $5.95 

ANOT only a concert singer of great poise 

ind charm, Miss Schlamme also has a 

fresh and unhackneyed way with folk- 

songs. She doesn't pretend to imit ite pure 
folk stvle, and vet her interpretations ofter 
ire closer to folk roots in their integrity 
id seriousness than those of many a pro- 
fessed folk singer \ fine instrumental 
ensemble conducted by Elvakum Shapira 
offers effective and tasteful accompani- 
nents The Hebrew lyrics and English 
translations are supplied on the jacket 
H.Y 

* 

Songs of the Exodus. lillel and the 
Sons of Galilee. Kapp KL-1174, $3.98 

ATHIS is one of the many new albums of 

Israeli music, which continues to flow like 
ushing stream into the record market. 

\s usual the most interesting selections 

ire the folk songs. The new popular songs 

from the Jewish homeland are already 
quite stereotvped, both in their musical 
components and their arrangements. Can 

t be that the creative well is running dry 

it this early date? Surely the many 

iationalities now living in Israel offer more 
musical variety than appears here, as well 

Hillel sings in his 





is on similar discs 


kor other folk must coverage, 
see this month's book reviews 
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usual robust style and his playing on the 

khallil is a delight to hear. The Sons of 

Galilee supply competent if pedestrian 

background support. What happened to 

\viva? H.Y 

« 

Songs of Hank Williams; Billy \ure’s 
guitar and orchestra. Everest LPBR 
5072 or Stereo SDBR-1072, $3.98 

ANWILLIAMS was, until his untimel 

death in 1953, a singer and composer i 

modern hillbilly style. These jazzed-up, 

folk-like arranged in accepted 

Hollywood manner are a far cry from true 

country style, in spite of the extravagant 

claims in the notes. As pop songs they 
are smooth and unruffled—yjust right for 
bacl 


tunes 








kground musik H.Y 
+ 

Los Espanoles Orchestra 
Everest LPBR-5098 


‘*Romantica”’. 
and Chorus 
$3.98 

ATHISisa collection of lively dances from 

the Spanish-Portuguese world of both sides 

of the Atlantic in bright Latin-Americar 
arrangements performed by talented 
singers and instrumentalists. The jacket 
notes, unfortunately, do not illuminate the 
subject. , 
* 

Sing Along in Spanish. (Cantamos En 
Espanfiol.) Los Companeros. ABC- 
Paramount ABC-332, $3.98. 

Sing Along in Italian. The Lombardi 
Singers \BC-Paramount ABC-320 
$3.98 

AIF you want to learn Spanish or Italia 

in a delightful and painless way, here's 

your chance These popular 
sung first in the original, then in English. 

\s a further aid the lyrics are written 

phonetically on the jacket, in the case of 

the Italian disc, and in an accompanying 
booklet for the Spanish album. If learning 
these languages is not your cup of tea, you 
will be pleased anyway, for the records 
make good listening. H.Y 


songs are 


¢ 
Pan American Folk Dances. Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, Venezuela 
Pan American Union. SMC Pro Arte 
SMC-1030, $4.98 
ATHISisa delightful album of folk dances 
performed in popular style. I have n 
objection to such citified versions whet 
they are tastefully done. The timbre ol 
native instruments, the gracious vers!- 
fving, and soft melodious voices of the 
singers heard on this disc lend a quality of 
\uthenticity rarely captured in polished 
performances. The Spanish lyrics appear 
on the jacket, but no translations. Ronnie 
and Stu Lipner give detailed dance in 
struction in an accompanying booklet 
Anybody for a bambuco? H.Y 
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sweet swinging 


OINING the distinguished séries of 
J albums started with “Live Echoes of 
the Swinging Bands’’ and followed by 
“More Live Echoes of the Swinging Bands”’ 
is the recently released RCA Victor (LSP- 
2098) album, Live Echoes of the Best in 
Big Band Boogie. Perhaps a bit of 
history is in order. Factually, the deriva- 
tion of the term ‘‘boogie woogie’ cannot 
be traced. The music itself is of Negro 
origin, simply a variation on the classic 
12-bar blues. Its probable beginnings were 
in Southern lumber mills, gin mills, and 
rent parties, and for a while it was called 
“fast western”. Basically, boogie woogie is 
piano music, characterized by a left-hand 
rhythmic pattern built around eighth 
notes. Against this powerful ostinato bass, 
the right hand is free to improvise. To 
Jimmy Yancey goes most of the credit for 
getting boogie otf the ground. He was 
soon joined in his endeavors by such key- 
note notables as Meade ‘‘Lux’’ Lewis, 
\lbert Ammons, Peter Johnson, and Pine- 
top Smith. When ‘Lux’ recorded his 
Honky Tonk Train in 1929, boogie became 
world-renowned 

The big swing bands were not long in 
picking up the style from the Negro 
pianists and adapting it to orchestra. By 
the late thirties, boogie numbers loomed 
large in the book of almost every dance 
orchestra. In fact, when the Will Bradley- 
Ray McKinley band was formed its basic 
repertoire was boogie, and the band largely 
owed its success to the eight-to-the-bar 
beat. The driving band heard on “Live 
Echoes of the Best in Big Band Boogie”’ is 
inder the dual leadership of two skilled 
veterans of the boogie woogie era—Will 
Bradley and Johnny Guarnieri. One would 
be hard pressed to think of two men more 
deserving of the assignment. Trombonist 
Bradley is, of course, the co-founder of the 
lorementioned Bradley-McKinley band, 
while Guarnieri at one time or another 
sparked the orchestras of Benny Goodman, 
Raymond Scott, Jimmy Dorsey, and Artie 
Shaw. 

For this album Charley Shirley brilliantly 
transcribed a dozen arrangements from 
famous big-band boogie or near-boogie hits 
of the past. To spell it out, there are 
Tommy D rsey’s Boogie Woogie, Ray 
McKinley and Will Bradley’s Beat Me 
Daddy, Eight to the Bar and Down the Road 
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a Piece, Bob Crosby's Yancey Special, 
Boogie Woogie Maxixe, and Honky Tonk 
Train, Bob Zurke’s Southern Exposure, 
Count Basie’s One O'Clock Boogie, Earl 
Hines’ Boogie Woogie on “St. Louis Blues”, 
Harry James’ Back Beat Boogie, Woody 
Herman’s Indian Boogie Woogie, and Benny 
Goodman's Roll "Em. More often than 
not, re-creations like this are played too 
tightly, too close to the original. Shirley, 
while holding to the format and the flavor, 
left big holes for the soloists to burst 
through, and because of this and because 
it was all so much fun in the first place, the 
band caught fire. The drive and the swing 
of the full band are spontaneous, incessant, 
and infectious; all the solos, by such as 
Guarnieri, Bradley, Charlie Shavers, Billy 
Butterfield, Urbie Green, Al Donahue, and 
Hymie Schertzer are expert and full of 
passion. “Live Echoes of the Best in Big 
Band Boogie”’ is really a terrific album. I 
recommend it highly 
o 

I don’t suppose there is any group on 
records that has a bigger ball than the Fire- 
house Five Plus Two. That, perhaps, is 
because they are recording musicians only 
for the hell of it. Normally they are 
engaged in making pictures for Walt 
Disney. At any rate, trombonist Ward 
Kimball, trumpeter Danny Alguire, so- 
prano saxophonist George Probert, pianist 
Frank Thomas, tubaist Don Kinch, 
banjoist Dick Roberts, and drummer 
Eddie Forrest, who add up to the Fire- 
house Five Plus Two, have a new col- 
lection of Dixieland Favorites on Good 
Time Jazz (S-10040), and it’s a ramble 
from start to finish. For the disc the fire- 
eaters uncork such war horses as Fidgety 
Feet, Storyville Blues, Canal Street Blues, 
Working Man Blues, Come Back Sweet 
Papa, Sister Kate, and That's A-Plenty, 
and they do so with great thumping 
abandon. It’s a very happy, carefree 
affair, and I like it. 


Another splendidly performed album is 
Jealousy by Percy Faith and His Or- 
chestra (Columbia CL-1501). Actually, 
Faith never plays anything less than well, 
and it is the choice of songs that definitely 
slides this LP into the outstanding cate 
gory. Lush, warm, lyrical orchestrations 
are given to Temptation, More Than You 
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Not t 
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ging The 
tor LSP 


Brothers s 
\ Vi 


like job, but this 


unhappily conceived albums of all time 
he most unimaginative and the squarest 
too! Apparently the Ameses were accom- 
panied on the album by a large orchestr 
inder the direction of Sid Ramin It 

hard to tell, for while the record was mac 
it the RCA studio on 12th street in New 
York, the band sounds like it was some. 
where around Flatbush Avenue in Brook. 
Iv \nd what there is of band sound is 
little than echo and thump. T 
compound the crime, Sid Ramin, who 

one of the most original and swinging ar- 





more 


rangers in must today, somehow gi 
talked into doing semi-imitations of th 
tired old charts of Glenn Miller, Harry 
James, and Larry Clinton. I mean, eve 
Harry James and Larry Clinton don't ape 
their younger selves any more To use 


this fashion is about the crudest 
example of poor recording tech- 
nique. What’s more, the whole business 
somehow rubbed off on the Ames Brothers 
who have never in a more cube-like 


Ramin in 


possible 


sung 
Ing 


manner Even for their most devote 
fans, this album is not recommended i 
any way, no matter the fine collection of 
songs Even the cover photograph 


horrible. 
€ 

[o become more pleasant, we digress t 
the Randy Van Horne Singers’ album 
Sleighride (Everest LPBR 5112). How 
ice it is to get away from the Mitch Miller 
brand of corn and listen to a group of ex- 
tremely capable singers sing some truly 
musical songs—It Happened in Sun Valle; 
Baby, It's Cold Outside, Skaters’ Waltz, Let 
It Snow, Winter Weather, Spring Will Be 
Little Late this Year, Sleighride, and Lot 
Turns Winter to Spring. The usual trick 
1 this kind of album is to include 
couple of Christmas numbers; happily 
Van Horne Singers do not, and con- 
sequently you have a record that can be 
enjoyed all winter long. No bouncing ball 
i evidence here—just 
ind captivating singing to easy 
iccompaniment 


nice 








the 


sing-alongs 
: 


smooth 


are in 


* 
Charlie Shavers has long been one 


of my 
favorite trumpeters. In a swinging wa} 


i\ 





there is practically nothing Shavers cant 


| 


iment, and everything he 
He plays with 
in his own ability, agility, 


do with his i 


str 
does swings 


rity 


courage 


secu warmt! 


Edward Jablonski is recovering from 


an operation. 


His column, ‘Unlikely 


Corners’’, will be resumed next month. 
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flair, and a high sense ol good humor In 
1 new bum by Everest, Here Comes 
Charlie, (LPBR 5108), Shavers is the 
shining star of his own quartet in sparkling 
interpretations of such good tunes as Al! of 
Ve, Loch Lomond, I Want a Little Girl 
What Is this Thing Called Love, You've 
Changed, It's All Right with Me, Undecided, 
Vakin' Whoopee, and Russian Lullaby. 
The set is a particularly well-rounded, 
flavorsome, and enjoyable sample of 
Shavers’ skills, and is recommended for 
fine all-around listening. Be it known that 
this displ iv is far removed from the normal 
saccharine, over-arranged, super-sentimen- 
tal window dressings in which able soloists 
are too oiten showcased. 








Some of the best sound to hit stereo- 
phonic records are the feather in my Kapp 
ibums, The Sound of Top Brass, 
Volume 2 (MS-7508) and The Sound of 
Latin Brass (MS-7511). The former 
features the Peter London Orchestra and 
the latter Terragane and His Orchestra. 
El Vinegar Terragane is apparently none 
other than that celebrated and super-Latin 
star, Ralph Terry, who made all the ar- 
rangements for this album. At any rate, 
it's straight American Latin. You can tell 
Evervthing is over-charged. I have the 
thought that this is music for Yankee 
Stadium, for the first cha-cha formation 
ever conceived by the New York Football 


Giants. It just doesn’t have it. Listen to 
this straight American studio recording 
stuff as against, say, Tito Puente, where 


there’s a ripe feeling, a fabulous inner 
rhythmic sense for what is real and what 
is quality papier-maché. The sentiment is 
strong within me that Terry-Terragane got 
his knowledge of Latin music from watch- 
ing \bbe I ine on TV Cha Cha! 

On the same hand, the Peter London 
ilbum, specializing in such hits as Beyond 
the Blue Horizon, Tenderly, Night Train, 
Tico-Tico, The More I See You, Strike Up 
the Band, and Getting Sentimental Over You, 
plays the \ hole business like Cal h pier ec 
was either the opening or closing portion of 
the overture of a Broadway show Boy 
h boy, how we beat the drums for at- 
tention. And we play everything at plus 
lly with the finesse of the New 
Haven Express barrelling through Bridge- 





ine, Usua 


port It’ gimmick, kids, a spectac ular 
ichieveme in sound and a minor success 
musi \nd as something further on 


which to meditate by the fireside, it should 
be noted that in the case of both “The 
Sound of Top Brass’? and ‘‘The Sound o 
Latin Brass”’ package production was by 
Milton Sin and cover illustrations by 
Stan Bloon 


Westmi er has a piano solo LP by 
Cy Walter, A Dry Martini, Please 
WST-15054 It’s in stereo, it’s nicely 
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recorded, it Contains a batch of olives like 
Just One of These Things, Anything Goes, 
All Through the Night, I Get a Kick Out of 
You, Begin the Beguine, Blues in the Night, 
Love for Sale, and April in Paris, but the 
Gin is imitation Beefeater’ s. 

e 

RCA Camden, your invitation to music 
at $1.98, has collected a dozen previously 
un-issued Benny Goodman records from 
1935-1938 and put them all in one album, 
Swing, Swing, Swing (Cal-624). Hall 
of them—Handful of Keys, When a Lady 
Veets a Gentleman Down South, Make 
Belteve, Chloé, Who?, and I Had To Do It, 
were worth the effort; the other half 
weren't. Brad McCuen's careful attention 
to sound quality should not go unnoticed. 

* 

\ singer named Buddy Grece has an 
Epic album titled, Songs for Swinging 
Losers Epic LN-3746), for which a low 
bow must be given to Frank Sinatra's hit 
ot some years 
Lovers” 


ago, “Songs for Swinging 
While Grece is not Sinatra, this 
is a reasonably good album, and I very 
much like the repertoire, including as it 
does, such gems as Something I Dreamed 
Last Night, These Foolish Things, That Old 
Feeling, Don't Worry ‘Bout Me, I Got It 
Bad, and Blame It on My Youth. Chuck 
Sagle’s arrangements do fine by young 
Grece, and the album as a whole is some- 
thing that 
popularity. 


deserves a true measure of 


° 

If you enjoy the songs of George M 
Cohan, if you enjoy a Wurlitzer organ, if 
you enjoy a real square organist, then your 
grand old album is’ Riverside’s The 
Amazing Paul Renard Plays the All- 
American Music of George M. Cohan 
(RLP-845). Personally, I've never been 
one to cry in my beer. 

* 

QUICK IMPRESSIONS: Dancing at 
the Hop —Bobby Vinton and His Or- 
chestra (Epic LN-3727): Stereotyped, 
swinging playing of some big-band favor- 
ites. . Shaking Up Vegas——-The Tony 
Pastor Show (Capitol @ST-1415): 
Throughout a smile was my umbrella, but 
I got awfully wet and it wasn’t fun. . .97 
Keys -Paulena Carter (HIFI Record 
R-205): Pleasant Dancing Alone To- 
gether—Ray Anthony and His Orchestra 
(Capitol ()ST-1420): Corn and molasses. 
Paradise Found The Fantastic 
Strings of Felix Slatkin (Liberty LMM- 
13001): Mr. Slatkin’s recorded-in-Hawaii 
strings are good, but less than fantastic. . 
Jayboard Chorale—Fred Waring and 
the Pennsylvanians (Capitol ()ST-1452): 
Slaughter on Tenth Avenue, The Dream of 
Olwen, Rhumba Rhapsody, Spellbound and 
the like are compellingly bowled down the 
greens of Shawnee-on-the-Delaware. 
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BRAHMS: 
Syviipn ny \ 
Vienna Philh 


auc ted bv 


6 Vi 3in F, Op. 90: 
#inE minor, Op. 98; he 
Orchestra con 
Four Track 
Lon 


Svmipnony 


irmonic 
Rafael Kubelik 
7!5 ips. Stereo Tape (Twin-Pak 
don LCK-80055, $11.95 
r'BOTH of these performances could use 
more richness and warmth; the playing is 
clean and transparent almost toa fault. I 
meatier 


personally thicker, 


Brahms see 


preter t 


ilso page 24 in the Septem 


ber, 1958, and page 970 in the August, 
1960, issues. London's stereo is sharp and 
close-i 

» 


MENDELSSOHN: Concerto in E mini 


r Violinand Orchestra,Op. 64; BRUCH: 
Concerto 1 inG minor for Violin and 
Orchestra O 26; Ruggiero Ricci 

iolin The London Symphony Or- 


onducted by Pierino Gamba 
Four-Tracl 
don LCL 


tf} TWO standard items done up in wonder- 


chestra 
7/5 ips. Stereo Tape, Lon- 
SO003, $7.95 

| trappings. Ricci’s performances are 
is London's sound is 


Highly 


See also page 151 in the Decem- 


warm and satisfying 


smooth and _ etfortless recom- 
mended 
ber, 1957, 


1958 


ind page 68 in the September, 
issues. 

o 

f Rome; GABRIELI: 
CESTI: Tu Manca 
Crudelissima Speranza; 
FRESCOBALDI: Gugliarda; PALES- 
TRINA: Adoramus Te; Symphony of 
the Air conducted by 
ski. Four Track 7!o 
\rtists UATC-2213, $7.95. 


\pril, 1960, review of the cor 


RESPIGHI: Pin 
Pian e Fort 


lormentarmtzt, 


Leopold Stokow 
Ips. Stereo Tape, 

U nited 
CIN his 
responding stereodisc release, Alfred Kaine 
notes several deviations from the score of 
Pines but also admits, rightly so, that this 


is an interesting, evocative reading In 


both the Respighi and the earlier Italian 
nusic on the reverse side of the tape 


By PETER C. PFUNKE 


Stokowski'’s music-making is a b 
orthodox or 
derfully 


would 


unstylistic, perhaps, but wo 
elfective and communicative. | 


have preferred somewhat richer 


more reverberant sonics to the close-in 
very clear sound United Artists has 
provided. 

2 


“The Barber 
Ladra”’; “1 
fon; «(ae 


we gnor Bru schi no” 


ROSSINI:  Overtures 
Seville’; “La Gaszsza 
Cenerentola” “William 
Oa a d Seta”’; “i 
Chicago 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. Four Trac 
ips. Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC 
$8.95 
rrHeE playvit ¢ 


is smooth and elegant, 


Symphony Orchestra con- 


.* 
Ko 


2021 


here, like the stereo sound 
even though every- 
mite humorless. In a 
See also page 205 
in the November, 1959, issue. 

s 


thing is just a 


event, as iperb ilbum 


SUPPE: 0 
“Beautiful 
Vornine, Noon 
**Boccaccio”’ 


Baden-Baden, 


Poe t 
Galathea”’ ; 
and 

Siidwestfunk 


and 
Light Cavalry 
Night in 
Orchestra 
Libor 

Széke. Four-Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape 

Vox XTC-715, 
rl} THESE are indeed light-hearted per- 
formances (see page 540 in the March 
1960, ARG) that bubble along merrily from 


to finish 


é rlure Y 
Vienna 
conducted — by 


$7.95. 


start [he stereo sound is quite 


big, but ever-so-slightly grainy in a few 


spots 
* 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suite 
1 and 2. L’'Orchestre de la Suisse 
mande conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
Four Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, Lon- 
don LCL 80037, $7.95. 

T} THE stereodisc version of this fine tape 

ARG, 


from 





1 


was reported on in the May, 1960 


while the complete performance 


which these excerpts were taken was re- 


viewed last month. For those not in- 


The American Record Guid 


her 


has 


nna 
stra 
ibor 


ape 


per- 
ir h 
trom 
juite 


few 


No 

Ro- 
met 
Lon- 


tape 


LRG, 
from 


pula 


terested the complete tape version this 


album should prove attractive. Included 
are the Overture, Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy, K an Dance, Arab Dance, Chinese 
Dance, Dance of the Mirlitons, Waltz of th 
Flower randfather Dance, Spanish Dance, 
Final Waits and A potheosis 

* 


The Lord’s Prayer; The Mormon Taber 
acle Choir directed by Dr. Richard P 

Condie; Alexander Schreiner, Frank W 

The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy 
Four Track 7% ips. Stereo Tape, Colum 
bia MQ-324, $7.95 

rTHOSE 


morning CBS radio broadcasts from the 


\sper organ 


familiar with the Sunday 


Mormon Tabernacle will have a good idea 
of the type of program we have on this 
tape. This is a huge chorus and produces 
a thick, sonorous and impressive sound 
lhe performances are quite gently paced, 
for the most part, but surprisingly precise 
Included are The 
Lord's Prayer; Come, Come Ye Saints; 
Holy, Holy, Holy; For Unto Us a Child Ts 
Born; David's Lamentation; Londonderry 
Air; and Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Columbia's stereo is quite spacious and 
full-bodied 


were recorded at different times and dif- 


for so large a group. 


It appears that various pieces 


ferent places, for the acoustic perspective 
shifts several times during the tape. 
e 

Popovers; Eastman-Rochester Pops Or- 

chestra conducted by Frederick Fen- 

nell. Four-Track 71% ips. Stereo Tape, 

Mercury STB-90222, $6.95. 
NRECORDED extremely close-in, the 
sound of this one is hair-raising in its 
magnification of minute details and its 
differentiation of orchestral timbres and 
textures. The playing, too, tends to be 
almost over-clean and generally brittle, 
though abounding in vigor. Included are 
suchas Russian Sailors’ Dance, Liebestraum, 
Clair de lune, and Hora Staccato. 


Sung of India: Boston Pops Orchestra 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. Four 


lrack 7!4 ips. Stereo Tape, RCA Victor 
FTC-2041, $8.95. 


NHERE we have the Boston Pops at its 
most light-hearted The music ts of a 
January, 106] 





generally exuberant sort-—Song of India is 
a rather strange choice for the title of an 
album that) includes Leroy 
Syncopated Clock and The Typewriter, 


several Strauss polkas, and a medley of 


\nderson's 


dance tunes. Through all this the Pops 

plays with its usual brisk elegance and 

spirit. The stereo sound is rich and 
smooth 
* 

Popular Piano Concertos of the 
World’s Great Love Themes & 
Greatest Motion Picture Piano Con- 
certos; George Greeley (piano); War- 
ner Brothers Orchestra conducted by 
Ted Dale. Four Track 71% ips. Stereo 
Tape, Warner Bros. (Twin-Pak) WSTP- 
2001, $11.95. 

T)THE engineering of this rather garish 

assortment is simply fabulous from start to 


finish: spacious, well-balanced, and super- 


clean. The music is pretty awful (one 
selection, for instance, is the Liebestod from 
“Tristan” with an ump-pah background!) 


with each piece done up in an invariably 

lush ‘‘concerto’’ arrangement. Included 

are Love Is A Many-Splendored Thing, Our 

Love, Be My Love, If I Loved You, The Song 

From “ Moulin Rouge’, Lullaby of Broad- 

way, The Continental, An Affair To Re- 

member, Love Letters, and The igh and the 

VWighty. 

* 

Oldies But Goodies; Grill Williams and 
His Orchestra. Four Track 719 ips. 
Stereo Tape, Mercury STB-60068, $6.95. 

MTHIS is ballroom-style dance music, 
generally pleasant and breezy, and always 
strongly rhythmic. The “goodies” include 

Chop Suey (from ‘Flower Drum Song’ 

Clair de Lune, Drums in My Heart, Brazil, 

Voonlight Serenade, and Grinzing Waltz 

Mercury’s sound is superb. 
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EXCHANGE & MART 





At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion 


URGENTLY NEEDED: ( 
CM-12 (Carrillo 


neiertos Mexi« 
ring Quartet No. 1); ( 








bia 7357-M (Carr ilo Preludio a Cristobal ( n) 
Latter also issued with other numbers ¢ arlier 
Any reasonable price paid Please write or wire 
Box 176, ARG 


is show you how 
id handsotr 


RECORDS IN CHAOS? Let 
ur RECORD INDEX simpl 





il 

solves the problems of arranging and 
your records. Brochure ates solut 
ten aesthetic and practical problems of 
iector Sample RECORD INDEX 
t ided About 5c to 8c per rec 1 RECO 
( ‘ARDS (A 11), Roo: 503,1525 | ast 53rd Street 
Chicago 15, Illinois 

CLASSICAL 78 R. P. M. and cut-out LP records 
for the serious beginner or intermediate collector 
Reasonable prices Free ntroductory | lists 
Collections bought The Gra hone Shop, Box 
7451, Station *'¢ Atlanta 9, Georgia 


SCHNABEL " ! “ 
1109 wanted \lso Toscanini ‘*Eroica’’ M-765 


Good price paid. Write directly to D. Reutlinge 
»512 E. 82nd Street ttle 15 hingt 

27 YEARS phonograp! history are chronicled 
n The American R Gu Man thie 
earliest issues are still available All back copies 
are 50c ear Shipped 1 re ince 





City Station, Nev 


ALL AV ASL. a 


English LPs from stock or 6/8 
| 











weeks or ot French 
and Ge listings « 
LP an Ross 
Court ee onto 7 
Ontar Canada 

WANT TO BUY Mercury MG-10089 10106 
10110 10133 10134 \lso Haydn Society 
HSQ-H (Op. 50 Quartets) Interested in all 
chamber music and baroque recordings. Dupli 

1 if desired I have many 78s for 
) Write to Box 150, ARG 

New York City telephone IN 1-6299 

WILL PAY ANY rice for mint or “like new 
copy f RCA Victor LCT-1113 (Sibelius Write 
to Box 169, ARG 

ney CH WANTED: Mint or like-new coy 

lumbia ML-4671 (Shostak h: B Ru 

Ple ise write to Box 175, ARG 

OPERATIC TREASURES: 78 r.p sets fo 
sale—DONIZETTI Don Pasqual: Schipa 
Badini, Poli, Saracin); RCA Victor M 187 15 
liscs in original albu excellent lition 
DELIUS: “Village Romeo and Juliet” Rit hie 
Soames. Bon Dyer. Dowling. Clinton. Royal 


Phil., Beecha HMV DB 


6751/62; Limited 


Monthly Record Sale 


Rare 78 r.p.m. Voeals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 


DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


1eo0 W. Sé ST NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Edition, 12 dises 





excellent condition. SCHOiON 
BERG: Gurrelied Bampton, Althouse, Phila 
Orch., Stokowski); RCA Victor M-127 14 


liscs; excellent condition. 

Stracciari, Borgioli, Capsir, i 
bia OP-18; 15 dises; excellent condition. ROS 
SINI Barbiere di Siviglia’ (Stracciari, Borgioli, 
Capsir, Baccaloni); Columbia OP-8; 16 discs 
very fine condition. Send bids to Box 167, ARG’ 


VERDI: “ Rigoletto” 
Baccaloni); Colum 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 


bought. he Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 

PROMPT DELIVERY. WE WILL NOT BE 
UNDERSOLD \MPLIFIERS, TAPE RI 


CORDERS, TUNERS, ET( No catalo 


AIR MAIL QUOTES. COMPARE. L. M 
BROWN SALES CORP., Dept. G, 239 East 24th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y, 


classi- 
, 931 Geary St., 


RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, 
cal. Free Lists). MUSIC DEN 
San Francisco 9, Calif. 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 
Verona, New Jersey. 


1902-50. Many 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 
Free catalog. BEL 
Dept. F, Box 1237, 


New, used, 
CANTO 
Union, N. J 


out-of-print 
BOOKSHOP. 


ATTENTION CONNOISSEURS: For persona! 
reasons I am breaking up my 78 r.p.m. col 
lection—one of the finest in the world. Forty 
years of the greatest classical recordings (hun- 
dreds of Victor and Columbia sets from the 208 
and 30s) featuring legendary artists: Kreisler, 
Hubermann, the pre-war Budapest Quartet, 
Backhaus, Cortot, Rachmaninoff, Frijsh. Pan- 
zéra, ete., etc. Also, complete American Caruso 
collection in excellent condition. Many original 


pressings in mint condition. Write for free list. 
Box 151, ARG. 

DOES ANYONE have a copy of Od. PLDX-1 
Sibelius: Belshazzar’'s Feast) to sell? Write to 
Box 166, ARG 


A FINE LIST of classical LP vaneete (British), 
including deletions; also vocal 78 list available. 
All guaranteed excellent condition, inexpensive 
25¢e postage. The Gramophone Shop, 901 
Iumbarton Road, Glasgow. W. 1, Great Britain 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, Dynakit, others 
Trades. Boynton Studio, Dept. AR, 10 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Tuckahoe, N. Y 


Crown, Magnecord 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 


modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 
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Please enter my subscription to Tue AMgRICAN Recorp Guipe. 

| enclose: $4.50 for one year... . $8 for lwo years.... $10 for three years. ... 
| (Pan America, add 25c a year; other foreign countries, add $0c a year) 

Name Si ive ar repeated (IIE aka oa SericeGien ees 
| City oe Paka Co a 

| 

| Mail to: The American 

| m= P. O. Box 319 

| Radio City Station 

ecor ul e New York 19, N. Y. 
ae een eee cain cis a sing sas earn 


Do all your collector-friends read THe American Recorp Guipk? 
Why not enter gift subscriptions? You will know the satisfaction of 
having introduced them to the inner circle of America’s most discerning 
and best informed musical audience. We will send appropriate cards 
announcing your gifts. 


Initial One-Year Subscription, $4.50 
Each Additional Subscription, $4.00 
(Pan America, add 25c; other foreign countries, add 5%c¢ 


Tenclose $.... . Please enter subscriptions as follows 
Name : ....street Address. . 
City a ee 
Name... er: ; ... Street Address 
City... iteate woranke Casa vescaressckdates =: GAM on. OI sae Sects 


re fa Ei Biaiin cnc IGF eenes nc coon en 
EE EEOC CTT Ter oka ce ae iat Ar oe ana 
rere GE oo hai oak bk bose 
NOE sé cssacarscearstcaiateaheeviohs : ME, &.¢ cme <i ansaid wis aips vialeve eso Sap he 
Mail to: The American 
ai P.O. Box 319 
Radio City Station 
Receard (Guide New York 19, N. Y. 





YOUR 


“BEST BUY” 


IN 
HI-FI 
SPEAKERS 


JENSENIS THRIFTY 4-SPEAKER 
SYSTEM ... CHOICE OF ECONOMIC, 
UNFINISHED OR GENUINE 
OILED WALNUT CABINETRY 


When you consider the purchase of a high fidelity 

speaker system be sure you look into the tremendous 

value of the Jensen TF-3. You can pay much more for some 

other recommended compact speakers . . . we honestly think 

you'll like the new Jensen TF-3 better. Hear it and compare... 

be your own judge and decide which is the best buy for you. 

Compare this 4-speaker 3-way system with its low distortion 

FLEXAIR® woofer . . . its two midrange units so smooth 

and free from coloration and the sensational new 

SONO-DOME®* Ultra- Tweeter which goes into action only : 
above 10,000 cycles! There's a choice of genuine oiled Walnut J 
cabinetry or the unfinished gum hardwood for painting, — 

staining or building-in. Use a pair for an amazingly In Genuine Oiled Walnut 
economical outstanding stereo speaker system. Unfinished Gum Hardwood 


4-SPEAKER 
3-Way system 


tn Mexico: Universal Oe Menco, 5.4, 


d} DODSDOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY / iectsien of haiti / te Cenada: Rentrew Electric Co.,Ltd, Toren 


6601 S. Laramie Avenue, Chicago 38, lilinois 
‘ 
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